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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AND MISS DAGMAR WIEHE IN ‘OLIVE LATIMER’S HUSBAND” 


Mrs. ‘Pat’ Campbell’s striking new play, by Mr. Rudolf Besier, 
her intrigue with another man has been the 
all praise, while her younger sister, 


recently produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, is the story of a woman who imagines that 
direct cause of her husband's death. Mrs, Patrick Campbell plays the wife with a tragic intensity. worthy of 
who also is nearly coerced into a loveless marriage by her parents. is played by Miss Dagmar Wiehe 
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DHE TAPLER : 


Kate Pragnell 


MRS. MARK SPROT 


Née Miss Meliora Hay, daughter of the late Sir 
John Hay and of Lola Lady Hay, whose marriage 
took place yesterday 


Royalty and the Berlin Visit. 
ER MAJESTY: THE QUEEN has 
been laid up with rather a severe 
form of influenza, and as a 
consequence all her previous 
arrangements fell through altogether 
or were in some way modified. Her 
Majesty will, however, accompany 
the King to Berlin, where a great 
programme of festivities is being 
arranged in their honour. There 
will be at least two state banquets, 
which at the German Court is some- 
thing immense I can assure you, a 
gala at the Opera, and many other 
important functions, including an 
alternoon tea by the different Berlin 
municipalities. The Duchess _ of 
Buccleuch, who was ‘to have 
attended the Queen in her capacity 
of Mistress of the Robes, has been 
excused her attendance. 


tt 


The King’s late Friend. 
y the death of Lily Duchess of 
Marlborough (Lady’* William 
Beresford) King Edward has lost a 
close personal. friend. The late 
duchess was also highly esteemed 
by the late Queen Victoria, and she 
was one of the few ladies ever 
received at Court whose husband 
had a first wife living. An interest- 
ing fact, too, concerning her marriage 
with the Duke of Marlborough i 
that after their marriage at the City 
Hall, New York, there was a rumour 
that the ceremony might be found 
‘null and void according to the law 
of the state of New York. . Whether 
this was a fact or not $was never 
really proved, but to allay all doubt 
on the subject the duke and his 
bride were remarried quietly in 
England. ‘The only son of the late 
duchess by her third husband will, 
it is stated, be adopted by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Water- 
ford. 
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Madame Steinheil on her Dignity. 
M 2dame Steinheil has refused absolutely 

to answer any more questions, and 
for the future all so-called “ conlessions’’ 
may be considered as spurious. She. is 
deeply offended, too, that alone among all 
the world’s celebrities she was not photo- 
graphed in the act of stirring one of 
“The Daily Mirror” plum puddings. 

it % $e 

Victims in a Good Cause. 
(Okc of ouc’most popular London half- 

penny dailies had the other morning 
the following headline : “ Famous authors 
read their own works—The cry of the 


children.” Fortunately as we’get older 
we are better able to dissemble our 
feelings. 


A Monarch in the Air. 
“Lhe latest “person to succumb to the 
fascinations of the aeroplane is King 
A.fonso of Spain. Had it not’ been“for 
friends and advisers, who feared such:a 
sport would be too dangerous for a 
monarch, he would have dabbled init 
long ago. Now, however, he has taken 
matters into his own hands and will 
receive instructions from no less an 
authority than Mr. Wilbur Wright. At 
the Spanish Court the decision of the 
young ruler has created something ap- 
proaching dismay. As a motorist the 
daring exploits of his Majesty occasioned 
his ministers many a disagreeable quart 


Aetmrah Cotti. prs 


MISS GLADYS HADOW 


Only daughter of Lady Constance Hadow, whose engagement to 
Mr. Charles E. Seymour is just announced. 


niece of Lord Kinnoull 
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Miss Hadow is a 


Go 


MR. MARK SPROT 


Kate Pragneln 


Of Riddell, Roxburghshire (late Royal Scots Greys), 
whose marriage to Miss Meliora Hay took place- 
yesterday (Tuesday) 


@heure; but the conquest of the road is 
not nearly so fraught with danger as the 
conquest of the air, and the young King’s 
unquenchable love of sport and adventure 
fills the august personages with gloomy 
forebodines concerning the future, 
Society and the One 


After allsociety has taken .up the: 

winter Opera season at Covent 
Garden. The first cycle, the final 
performance of which took place 
last Monday with The Mastersingers,. 
was an enormous success, and for the 
second the advance booking is most 
satisfactory. Lady de Grey has 
been present at every Wagner per- 
formance so far, and on Monday, 
when The Rhinegold was performed,. 
the Duchesse d’Orléans attracted a 
great deal of notice, sitting in a 
neighbouring box. There were 
many splendid jewels everywhere, 
but of course no one dreams of wear-- 
ing a tiara except during the grand 
season. 


The Coming Colour. 

es Moore makes the gloomy 
prognostication that 1g0g will) 

undoubtedly be ‘fa red year.” This. 

prophecy has had an enormous. 

influence at the “annual winter 

sales.” 


Dull Dublin. 
“Lhe prospects of the forthcoming 
Dublin season do not look 
particularly brilliant certainly. As 
a matter of fact the Irish capital has 
never recovered from the Dudley 
végime. It was so gay, so lavish, 
they gave such brilliant. balls and 
receptions and generally did the 
thing so well, that any entertaining 
less lavish falls intolerably fat. So» 
the consequences are that society 
finds it hardly worth while crossing 
the Channel, and those resident im 
Dublin do not trouble to entertain. 
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Im Town and Out. 


The Hopes of Holland. 


Ore Wilhelmina is making extensive 
S and elaborate alterations in the 
royal palace of La Hague in preparation 
for the adyent~ of the little stranger on 
whose arrival the © 
hopes of the whole ~ 
of the Dutch 
nation are at 
present centred. 
As in the majority 
of _ the royal 
palaces of Iurope 
the Dutch nursery 
is being modelled 


strictly on  En- 
glish lines, and 
although the 
famous Dutch 
royal. cradle,..a 
celebrated — heir- 


loom in the royal 
family of Nassau, 
will be utilised in 
deference to Dutch 
sentiment all the 
other details about 
the rooms are 
being ordered in 
London. 


The Fatal Fascina- 
tion of the Alps. 
Not a» - year 

passes but 
Alps claim 
some distin- 
guished - victim, 
and the tragic 
death of Dr. John 
Spicer, son .of a 
former chairman of the London County 
Council and nephew of Sir Albert Spicer, 
M.P., Bart., acdds yet another to the 
‘already heavy toll. Dr. Spicer was only 
thirty-two years of age and was attached 
to the London Hospital, where his dis- 
tinguished attainments had already 
marked him out as a physician of the 
highest promise. 


The Age Limit. 
rs. Kendal, in a witty and amusing 
speech she made recently in favour 
of woman franchise, suggested that no 
woman under thirty should be entitled to 
a vote. This clause should. successfully 
debar most actresses and the whole lot of 
“present-day ’’ beauties. 


MRS. ATHERTON 


The divorced wife of Colonel Atherton, who is once 
more prominently in the public eye in a cause 
célébre, 


Another Newspaper Gold Mine. 

We understand.that the present year is 
to produce a sensational lawsuit 

which in its magnitude and in the high 

position of the people implicated will 


H. Walter Barnett 


be almost without precedent in causes 
celébyés. No efforts, we understand, are 
being’ spared to avoid publicity of the 
scandal, but up to the present it appears 
that the efforts for ‘“‘hushing-up” the 
affair have proved unavailing. 
Mr. Balfour Looks Happy. 
Somewhat improved in health, although 
looking pale and delicate, Mr. Balfour 
is now at Biarritz at the Hotel Regina 
and has joined the band of sun-worshippers. 
His tall figure, distingué and lithe, marks 
him out for notice from strangers, although 
his tweed cap is pulled well over his eyes 
and he has the unostentatious manner of 
the Cecils. It» is not yet certain that he 
will take part in any golf competitions. 


MRS. STIRLING 


Who was before her marriage Miss Clara Taylor 
and acted in Mr. Seymour Hicks’s ‘Earl and the 
Girl” company 


Mrs. Langtry in a New Sphere. 
ot the least interesting item of literary 
news is the début of Lady De Bathe, 
far better known as Mrs. Langtry, in the 
capacity of novelist. 


A well-known pub- 
lisher has acquired 
the book, which 
bears the some- 
what enigmatic 
title’ of “All at 
Sea,”’ and he will 
publish it both in 
serial and book 
form. It is also 
stated. that so de- 
lighted is the fair 
authoress with this 
newly - discovered 


medium for her 
talents that she 
has --already 


knocked-off over 
60,000 words of a 
second story, 


tit 


In the Cause of 
Charity. 

very interest- 

ing amateur 
dramatic perform- 
ance has been 
arranged to take 
place at the Court 
Theatre on the 
evenings of Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18 
next, commencing 
at 8.30. The per- 
formance, which 
has been arranged 
by the Hon, Ethel 
Cadogan, lady in waiting to the late 
Queen Victoria, Mrs. Ernest Platt, and 
Mrs. Coysgarne Sim, is in aid of the 
Rey. W. Carlile’s Church Army work for 
the deserving unemployed, 


Bassano 


tt ti te 


Royal Patrons. 
“T’he pieces to be performed are Peter's 
Mother, for which kind permission has 
been given by the talented authoress, Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture, followed by an ori- 
ginal musical comedy written by Lady 
Clarke Jervoise entitled Bubble and Squeak. 
The performances are under the patronage 
of Princess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Princess 
Marie Louise of Schleswig- Holstein. 


The picture on left depicts Mr. 


THE STIRLING DIVORCE CASE—SCENES 
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IN COURT 


Shaw, K.C. (the Lord Advocate for Scotland), next him Mrs. Stirling, and in centre Lord Northland. The illustration on 
right depicts Mr. Stirling listening to the evidence of the nurse, Helen Morris 
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London, January Twenty-seventh, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler,’’ London. 


| SHIPPING, TOURS, | TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. ‘‘ORMUZ,” 


6,465 tons register. 9,000 horse power. 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES, 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6h May. 
To PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, To CORFU, GREECE. TURKEY, 

SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 
Managers—F. Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 

Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the ) #2: 
R.M.S.P. i0 


- EGYPT. 
BRAZIL. 
RIVER PLATE. 
CEYLON. 


#21 ‘MOROCCO. £10 CHILE. 
23 “). MADEIRA. AUSTRALIA. 
£9 15s. to £123. £i12 11 10 ROUND sOutii AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE, 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S W. 


Fr ES Pet Bek 


OF this week (issued Friday, January 29th) contains: - 


THE BLACKMORE VALE HUNT BALL, 


A beautiful double-page drawing by Frep PEGrRam. 
THE AIRSHIP RACE FROM MONACO TO CAP MARTIN. 
THE. LONDON THAT DICKENS KNEW. 


The first of a series of articles by Mr. Epwin Pucu. 


-ALPINE CLIMBING. 


By Epwarp WuyMPErR. 


THE BRITISH HOSPITAL IN_ PARIS. 


By Lapy Lawson. 


THE POSITION OF OUR RAILWAYS. 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING 70 READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. Wiss) ofS Je shila lat le: 6d. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE, 
Twelve months (including double 41 HOME. CANADA, BROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3'75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s, 9d, 


fe Newsparers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
ie mails 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 
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LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m, 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. “A DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT in New Dances, 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES, 
“A BLANK CHEQUE,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


Sy 
AT Rt © GAT Eee eeasun 
; and PLEASURE, 
Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


| 


BROSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. ee 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knacc 


CURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. 387 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwaBeE, Gen. Manager, 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


" RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress, 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent, 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 
BRIDLINGTON.— Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor, 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. eterno ee 
HARROGATE.— Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and. pump room, 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. Ritey. 
ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 
ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 
ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 
ARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal, 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARR0GATE.—Harston @ Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters, 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. a 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled.. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS. —Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LLYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE,.—Cliftonviile nyaro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and-full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor, 
SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 
SCARBOROUGH. -—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links, 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH. The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearesttc golflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the varios 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XXX. of 


aero Ih AS see Ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each, 


Ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM HERE 


AND THERE. 


THE EXODUS TO SWITZERLAND—PERSONALITIES AT ST. MORITZ 


SMYTH-PIGOTT, THE SELF-STYLED ‘‘ MESSIAH” 
Quite noticeable has been the exodus not only from London but other centres to Switzerland. 


Of the Agapemone, Spaxton, who was formally 

St. Moritz in particular is full of well-known people. Our picture depicts the Princess Hohenberg, found guilty of ‘‘immoral acts, conduct, and 

Prince Max, and Princess Sophie taking a morning walk. Princess Hohenberg is the wife of the habits"’ during the last five years by a Con- 
: Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who is also staying at St. Moritz 


sistory Court sitting at Wells Cathedral last week 


L'AFFAIRE STEINHEIL DRAMATISED AT THE MONTPARNASSE THEATRE, PARIS 


3 aor ss 7 ined and thrilled by a more or less veracious dramatic presentation of the Steinheil affaire. Our 
The sensation-loving Parisian is now being entertaine ! ; 
i i Be i dame’s bedroom. In the doorway is the body of M, Steinheil, who has 
; “ Night of the Crime,” and depicts the interior of ma y y P 
picture shows a scene, ‘‘ The Nig juce boar Heaaled 
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In Town an 


A Famous Peer. 
Lo O'Neill, 

who has just 
entered upon his 
seventieth year, is 
the second baron 
ofan Irish peerage 
created only forty 
years ago, though 
he traces his de- 
scent from Nial 
tlie Great, who was 
Xing of Ireland in 
the fourth century. 
Lord Dunsandle 
and several other 
members of the 
Irish nobility ‘to- 
day claim this 
ancient monarch 
as their ancestor, 
but the O’Neills 
are immensely 
proud of - still 
bearing the name. 
The family place, 
Shane’s Castle, 
co. Antrim, is a 
modern building 
standing near the 
picturesque ruins 
of the old castle, 
which was burnt 
down many years 
ago. 


His Marriage. 
ord ONeill 
married a sis- 
ter of the Earl of 
Dundonald, and 
their eldest son it 


will be remem- 
bered married picture, 
Lady Annabel 


Crewe-Milnes, the 
elder daughter of 
the Earl of Crewe. She is the possessor 
of a curious and historic old jewel. a 
diamond brooch with a large emerald in 
the centre which was worn by her great- 
grandmother, the beautiful 


Beauty at the Eglinton T ournament: in 1839. 


The Speaueré Dageiter 

[he advent of Miss Mildred Lowther 
into society will be a very popular 

one, especially in “political circles. The 


ANTIC:PATION—MRS. ASQUITH 


Left London on Thursday last for the Public Schools 
Winter Sports at Beatenberg in the Bernese Ober- St. 
land, where she will make a prolonged stay. The 
which was taken at Charing Cross just 
previous to the departure of the continental train, 
shows Mrs. Asquith (on right) and by her side her son 


Duchess of 
Somerset, when she was crowned Queen of 


Right Hon: J. W. Lowther is one of the 
handsomest of speakers. As chairman of 
committees I have heard him disentangle 
with much amiability the most knotty 
questions which threatened to degenerate 
into a row from the Irish and others below 
the gangway. Mrs. Lowther as_ the 
Speaker's wife has held most delightful 
receptions at the Speaker’s house, and 
Miss Mildred Lowther has had all the 
advantages of delightfully pleasant parents 
to herald her forthcoming début. 


REALISATION—MR. HALL CAINE 


Among the many well-known people 

Moritz is Mr. Hall Caine, who is shown above 

very much en évidence. 

and it can be seen that he carries his originality 

and unconvention even into his skating costume. In 
this he looks very unlike Shakspere 
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Beauty and 
Benevolence. 
Lady Paget has 
once more 
scored in the arena 
of benevolence. 


Delightful and 
clever, she has 


long since created 
for herself a unique 
position in society, 
for not only is she 
a favourite friend 
of the King and 
Queen but the 


charity functions 
she has organised 
have invariably 
been huge suc- 
cesses. The’ re- 


markable masque 
she pioneered at 
His Majesty’s 
Theatre and the 
mammoth bazaar 
at the Albert Hall, 
when £17,000 was 
realised in the 
sweet cause, are 
monuments to her 
influence and 
pocdness: 


Roa Visits. 
he unfortunate 
lift accident 
at her house in 
Belgrave Square, 
where she fell 


down the open 
shaft and broke 
a limb, necessi- 


tayi at 
See tated a prolonged 


cessation of social 
duties. The King, 
who dined at 
Lady Paget’s 
quite lately, often 
came, accompanied by the Queen, to take 
tea with the interesting invalid. 


He is a regular visitor, 


For the ee of Mercy. 
Now it is the League of Mercy that has 
benefited by a matinée which took 
place under the patronage of Princess 
Christian at the Garrick Theatre. The 
best people had gathered round rage 
Paget. and, of course, success’ resulted. 
Lady Paget left the day alter for America 
with her son, Mr. Bertie Paget. 


A SCENE DURING GRINDELWALD SPORTS WEEK—PRINCE’S V. BEAR HOTEL 


Our snapshot shows the match betwe2n Prince’s first team and Bear Hotel in the first round of the Bandy Challenge Cup tournament. 
holders, retained possession of the cup by 4 goals to 3 after a most exciting match. 
Club captain, Mr. B. M. Patton, is on the extreme right 


go 


Prince’s team are seen wearing white flannels. 


Prince's, the 
The Prince's 
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OPERA-LOVER AT HOME. 


Dover Strect Studios 


LADY DE GREY IN HER GARDEN 


i i i i be seen almost nightly in her box at Covent Garden. She is a 

c st prominent supporters of opera in this country, and is to nig 

aa te bh Yi SEN Aotaly colouring, the effect of which is heightened by her prematurely grey hair. Lady de Grey married the present Lord de 
ea as Grey (inset) in 1885. He is one of the finest game shots in the world 
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Tattling ; 


Monte Carlo. 
RS. ELINOR GLYN is with her 


little daughter at the Hotel 
Victoria. She expects to re- 
main here some time for the 


benefit of Miss Glyn’s health, who has not 
been well of late. Novel-readers will be 
interested to learn that the charming 
Elizabeth, whose records of her 
visits in France and England 
some few years ago made her 
famous, is again to appear in 
print; this time the visit is to 
the States. Mrs. Glyn is at 
present very busy with the 
book. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. William- 
son, who are now engaged on 
another motor novel, have been 
entertaining « good deal of late. 
Their luncheon party at the 
Princess Restaurant included 
Mr. and Mrs.: Langworthy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Partridge, Miss D'Arcy, 


Mr. Gerald Duckworth, Mr. 
Blake, and Mr. Bridgewater. 
Sir John Jackson has 


arrived at the Métropole. He 
is commodore of the R.S.W. 
Yacht Club, and what he does 
not know about the founda- 
tions of breakwaters, docks, 
bridges, harbours, and the like 
is not worth knowing. He is 
one of the largest contractors in 
the world. 

The Casino was very full all 
last week. The untiring punter 
who plays many numbers with 
as many heaps of gold is still 
at it, and seems to be doing 
rather well. This sporting 
Englishman covers about twenty of the 
thirty-seven numbers, but I saw him win 
nine coups in succession recently and 
thirteen out of fourteen. A large crowd 
always gathers round the table where he 
is playing, and although he risks £80 or 
£120 every spin of the wheel le manages 
to preserve a calm and deliberate de- 
meanour. Unfortunately I have never 
‘heard of a system that lasted a month. 
In the end the 
bank is invariably 
ahead. 

Lord Westbury 
has left with 
General Oliphant 
for Ceylon, a most 
disastrous visit so 
far as finances are 
concerned, but he 
hopes to retrieve 
some part, if not 
the whole, of his 
losses on his return 
in March. 


Mentone. 


ord Rendle- 
sham has 
taken Villa 
Pamela for the 


season, and is ex- 
pected daily. Six 
members of the 
fétes committee, 
including such 
energetic regulars 
as Messrs. Phelps, 
Allis, and Madge, 
have resigned from 


that body. This 
demission has 
been caused, I 


hear, by the vindictive remarks of a local 
journalististic midget, which with its 
usual good taste, tact, and veracity sug- 
gested that English visitors joined the 
fétes committee for economical reasons 
—in order to obtain free tickets to car- 
nivals and entertainments. The sooner 


manceuvres of the coup d'état muzzle their 


THE DUC DE QUICHE 


President of the Riviera Polo Club for the present season 


mouthpiece the better for them, it, and 
the town. 

Lord and Lady Wolseley have arrived 
at their villa and Colonel and Mrs. 
Hay Holme are at the Bellevue. The 
season here, though a bit later than usual 
in hoisting its true colours, promises ex- 
ceedingly well. The hotels are filling up, 
and the ‘“‘movement” has manifestly 
accentuated itself in the past few days. 


PERSONALITIES AT THE OPENING OF THE RIVIERA POLO CLUB 


The three principal figures, from left to right, are: the Grand Duke Cyril, Grand Duchess Cyril (formerly 
Princess Victoria Melita of Edinburgh), in black hat, and the Grand Duke Michael, in straw hat 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


Cannes. 
“he Cannes Polo Club, the only polo 
ground on the Riviera, opened for 
the season on Saturday. The energetic 
secretary, Captain I, D. Miller (Rugby), 
has brought out a string of some thirty 
clever ponies for the use of members. A 
capital match was played in which Cap- 
tain Miller greatly distinguished 
himself as leader of one of the 
opposing teams. Among the 
players were Sir Clifford Cory, 
Mr. W. S. Brindle, and Mr. R. 
Megrath. The Duke of West- 
minster 1s expected daily; he 
has put his name down for most 
of the important matches during 
tle season. Polo is to be played 
four days a week. The ground 
is in fine order—green, smooth, 
and well cared for. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Wertheimer 
have taken Villa Valetta- for 
the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain are not expected 
at Villa Beatrice until the 
first week in February. Mr. 
Chamberlain is very  dis- 
appointed at not being able 
to again secure Villa Victoria. 

Mr. Shelton, the honorary 
secretary of the famous Cannes 
Golf Club, has been ill. From 
the time he took to his couch 
and received mauve orchids and 
other choice flowers from sym- 
pathisers there is nothing that 
the links have not done in the 
way of obstinate misbehaviour, 
alternating on occasion with the 
bewitching coquetry of lovely 
woman. Of late, for instance, the course 
has welcomed after dark a frost with 
the complacency that Psyche displayed 
towards Cupid. In consequence golfers 
possessing the sort of fondness for the 
greens which a _ well-known youngster 
entertains for a celebrated soap drive 
their balls in the early morning untold 
distances over the frozen turf, propel them 
normally an hour later over springy soil, 
and then in the 
afternoon watch 
them drop in the 
ground with a 
thud as if in 
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putty. The blaz- 
ing sunshine of 
the past week, 


however, will soon 
put the links to 
rights. 

Mr. Oscar 
Lewisohn, who is 
staying at the 
Beausite with his 
wife (formerly Miss 
Edna May) and 
her sister, Miss 
Jane May, does 
not consider the 
Cannes course to 
be up to his game, 
so he takes a daily 
trip to the Nice 
links. By the way, 
he has imported 
Arnaud Massy in 
order to have an 
opponent worthy 
of his steel, which 
speaks volumes for 
his game or_ his 
self-confidence. 
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PIGEON-SHOOTING AT MONTE CARLO. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE “TIR AU PIGEONS” AT MONTE CARLO MONS. E. HILERET—FRANCE 


The above is a typical every-other-day scene in the ring, which, by the by, is crowded with A well-known shot who has already this season accounted 
well-known ‘shots’ from all parts for several prizes 


LOFT OLE > 


SENOR DE GURTUBORG—SPAIN TWO WELL-KNOWN SHOTS 


A well-known figure at Monte Carlo during the season On left Mr. Stratford, representing England, and on right Signor Braghieri, Italy 


The newcomer to the Riviera is apt to be somewhat ‘disconcerted by the apparent “slaughter of the innocents” that goes on every other day during the 
season at Monte ‘Carlo. Much has been written for and against the systematic slaughter of the humble little blue rock, but certain it is that each season 


brings a large gathering of clever shots, who keenly contest for the generous money prizes offered before the interested eyes of promenaders on the Casino terrace 
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OLIVE LATIMER AND MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 


IVEN the drawing-room of a 
country house and four odd hours, 
6 p.m. to 10.15 p.m., on a winter's 
night, how are you to work out 
a three-act tragedy? That is the very 
difficuit problem Mr. Rudolf Besier has set 
himself in Olive Latimer's Husband, and 
the rapt attention with which the play was 
listened to at the Vaudeville yesterday 
week is a true measure of his success. 
Facile people who dine at the Sayov 
before going to the theatre and sup 
at Oddenino’s after it is over will 
probably call it ‘‘ morbid ”’—a ques- 
tion-begging epithet applied to any- 
thing that touches life very nearly. 
But I found it extremely interesting, 
not merely in itself, but asan example 
of the very difficult art of plays 
writing. 
co tt i 
V ith only these four hours at his 
disposal Mr. Besier has pic- 
tured a vivid episode in a long life 
history, indicating (with hardly an 
‘“‘aside”’) the whole history of the 
people before the curtain rises and 
suggesting their future after it has 
fallen. Ibsen had this power of re- 
trospect and prospect in a very high 
degree, but it is given to very few 
dramatists, and Mr. Besier may well 
be proud that he has attempted the 
method with a wonderful amount of 
aes success. 


Fa fe purpose of clearness I shall 

reverse his method and tell the 
story straightly. Colonel Mapleson- 
Yinch—a name that Colonel Henry 
Mapleson has objected to—was hard 
up and his wife was hard-mouthed. 
He could not keep a penny. When he 
borrowed from one set of friends he 
lent to another, and his indiscretions 
infected his instinct to chatter, for 
silence is golden, and he never had 
even the ‘“‘ready.’”’ His wile, if ever 
she had been nice, had been spoiled 
by his hand-to-mouth methods and 
appears before us a hard, metallic 
woman of the world. 


Sa & He 

By one of those extraordinary 

freaks which heredity has not 
vet explained their two daughters, 
Olive and Doris, were quite unlike 
them. The girls had decent instincts. 
They had hearts, and Olive, in an 
impeachment of her mother which 
seems to appal some of the critics, 
declares that Mrs. Finch did her best 
to reduce them to her own level and 
make them see life as she saw it, 
from the point of view of the shame- 
less parasite. Mrs. Finch’s sole idea 
therefore was to marry them to rich 
husbands who could “lend” the 
colonel “a pony’ whenever he 
needed it and give him a week’s 
ff pura) ” when he felt inclined. 


he beeen with Olive, and married her 
to a young squire, Harry Latimer. 
The girl’s instincts came to her rescue by 
showing her what marriage really meant, 
and she asked Latimer to release her, 
lacking the moral strength to free herself ; 
but he was madly in “love” with her and 
refused—so he married her against her 
will, and she submitted horribly. 
Or day she met her real mate, Sir 
Charles Weyburn, By a pitiful 
irony he was (as in “ Richard Feverel”’) 
her husband’s closest friend. Latimer, 


The charming Parisian actress who is now ill in Paris. 
be remembered that Mdlle. Dorgére was placed in the cast of 
‘The Dollar Princess”’ but was too unwell to appear 


in fact, had shown him what friendship 
really meant, for Weyburn had been one 
of those lonely boys who do not “pal” 
readily. Well, as Mr. Meredith has it, 
Olive and Weyburn “ played Rizzio and 
Mary together,” but ae Latimer was in 
love with her he forgave her, and life 
resumed its old shapelessness, while Olive 
chafed under it more than ever because 
she had caught a sight of better things. 


MDLLE. ARLETTE DORGERE 


‘T hat is the story before the curtain is 
rung up. When that actually 
happens we see the drawing-room on 
that winter's night. Latimer was lying 
upstairs with typhoid, but nobody thought 
it serious, and his guests followed their 
own pursuits. Colonel Finch came in 
with his red coat and top boots from the 
“huntin’” field particularly pleased be- 
cause Doris had managed to bring Mr. 
3erkeley Ogden, M.P., a “middle- aged roue, 
to her feet, thus re- -enacting the fate of 
poor Olive years before when she became 
the wife of Harry Latimer. 


04 
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It will 


poor girl, was as'white as a sheet. 
Latimer was worse ; in fact, he was 
dying, and she had murdered him—at 
least in intention. On the previous night 
while his nurse (the housekeeper) slept 
Mrs. Latimer had entered his room and 
deliberately declined to waken the sleep- 
ing woman although she knew. that 
Latimer should have constant attention. 


Sen 


-Harry pretended sleep, but he distinctly 


saw her, and after she left he rose 
(which was death to him) and 
scribbled a letter to Weyburn, whicl: 
he gave to the doctor to deliver. 
hat was in the letter? The 
tense interest in the play 
depends largely on this mystery, 
which is not unveiled till the very 
end. Olive was convinced it con- 
tained forgiveness to Weyburn and 
an impeachment of herself and her 
crime. When Weyburn came—for 
Harry had summoned him by wire— 
she begged him to give her the 
letter, for she was very anxious to: 
stand well with him, to pick up the 
strands that had been snapped whe1 
ee found oe out. 
te W sae he had beem 


s 
BN shocked in the interval. His 
whole nature had undergone a feel- 
ing of repulsion at his treachery. 
Olive clung to him, but he was 
almost unmoyed. Then the con- 
trarinesses of life began to operate. 
When he heard what she had done 
he came to life again; but. when 
the reading of the letter. showed 
that Latimer really wanted Olive 
and Weyburn to marry, on the 
ground that his sin in. compelling 
her to marry himself had created 
the second sin, Olive dismissed Wey- 
burn—all the more because she had 
learned that her father had been 
sponging on Latimer, who-had thus. 


paid doubly for her imperfections. 
second story of her sister’s 


he 
le engagement to Ogden, which 
had seemed earlier in the play to be 
a means of padding it out, is wrought 
to good purpose in the end by the 
girl declining to go on with it, the 
repudiation of her father and mother, 
and her standing by Olive as the 
curtain falls. 


ie 


The story is tense, but Olive: 
Latimer’s Husband is far more 
than a story. It is a play of real, 
ideas, most of them delicate and} 
perhaps intangible to many play-) 
goers. It is the evolution of a 
“crime” which is not indictable in| 
a court of justice but is very real) 
and far-reaching in the awful tri-| 
bunal of one’s finer self. As the! 
work of a young writer it is remark- 
able. The young man who can do: 
that may go far indeed. 
s S ‘ 
uch a part as Olive Latimer’s is par- 
ticularly well suited to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s strange haunting genius which 
makes the stage thrill as soon as she 
appears. In this case she conyeys an 
extraordinarily vivid impression of the 
dying man upstairs, for her white, drawn 
face is in the strangest contrast to the 
facile, shifty joviality and coarseness of 
her guests and to tlhe pretty thoughtless— 
ness of her sister. “The other parts are not 
all well cast. 
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“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS” at MANCHESTER 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS KITTY GORDON AND MR, RICHARD GOLDEN 


‘The Dollar Princess” has eclipsed all records at Manchester, where Mr. George Edwardes produced it just before Christmas. Miss Kitty Gordon, called 
upon within three days of the production to play the réle originally intended for Mdile. Arlette Dorgere, has made a great success in it. Mr. Golden is * 
clever American comedian who recently made a sensational début in London at the Queen's Theatre 
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TWO PECKS 


Among a host of replies to the recent article on 


“ Woman's Greatest Failure—Dress,” 


AT 


which appeared in ‘ 
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“A TURNING WORM ” 


‘The Tatler” by “A Turning Worm,” we print 


two letters in defence of woman’s dress and incidentally remarking on the attire of the mere male-—Che Gditor. 


What Jenny Wren has to Say. 

[RDIE’S love to the Editor. Ye 
gods! what a knowledgable worm 
it is. Positively fora mere male he 
must be a very Peeping Tom of a 

worm, and Birdie thinks he has doubtless 
seen a lot of life. Her humble advice to 
him is to “go-diva” with the ladies 
instead of inviting the gentle sex to 
frequent men’s swimming baths in search 
of manly perfection. Birdie wonders if 
the Worm means the Lambeth Baths; she 
feels sure she would not like to go so far 
all by her little lone self. Jenny “Wren is 
somewhat a shy bird, being rather closely 

connected with a certain Mrs. Grundy 
through the male tail, and may perhaps 
mention that her late lamented relative 
would never have approved of discussing 
anatomy unless it were to indicate the 
legs of a chair or the arms of a table. The 
former Birdie believes she commonly and 


for the purposes of modesty termed 
“* pedestals.” 
Birdie has, however, been informed, 


or she may have read it in a “book,” 
that certain mere males are nowise as 
sylphlike in the region of their Little Mary 
as they should be, and that many young 
Guardsmen wear corsets to disguise an ill- 
formed figure, but of course she does not 
know this for certain. And, again, Birdie 
wishes once and for all to firmly but 
politely decline the Turning Worm’s 
slightly indiscreet invitation to visit the 
swimming baths, playgrounds, or any 
other “haunts” where man disports him- 
self, to compare their manly forms to 
handsome Diana’s or the ravishing Chloe’s 
little trotty legs and knock knees. It may 
have been an optical illusion, but, shy 
bird as Jenny Wren is, she will go as far 
as to say she has noticed several male 


worms answering to the unflattering 
descriptions, but no doubt Birdie was 
mistaken. 


Let us here examine, the Turning one 
goes on to say, firstly, Why does woman 
—why not call her worman ?—dress? 
Secondly, For whom does she dress? And 
thirdly, How does she dress? Ive, con- 
tinues the unblushing earth-worker, dressed 
herself in the first instance in fig leaves, 
and thereafter more fully for reasons of 
modesty and comfort, motives which the 
less. beautiful and weaker sex fully ap- 
preciate and comprehend. The Worm’s 
first question is easily answered in simple 
and classical language. (The Worm does 
not apparently care as much about conun- 
drums as he does for the female form 
divine. Pardon, dear Editor, Birdie should 
have said the “male form’’—a slip of 
the pen.) 

Here is a simple riddle with a_pal- 
pable answer. Question: Why does a 
miller wear a white hat ? Answer (equally 
applicable to Eve): fe keep his. head 


warm. Question No. 2; For whom does 
woman dress? Answer: Evidently to 
please herself, as man is already so 


satisfied with his own fine plumes and 
giddy gyrations a la Turning Worm that 
it is not worth woman’s while to dress 
exclusively for him. Question No.3: How 
does woman dress? Birdie has an idea 
that she sometimes puts her stockings on 
first et ainsi de suite; but again she is sure 
the mere male Worm is bien en rapport 
with these dainty but trifling details of 
ladies’ attire to make it unnecessary to go 
into more elaborate details. 

Birdie, or Jenny Wren, as you may 
be pleased to call her, thinks that a 


well-dressed woman, bien mise, is quite as 
attractive as any male creature rejoicing 
in his. sot-disant superior shape. Birdie 
knows that at certain seasons it is the 
habit of males to strut about as vain as 
peacocks. Fine feathers make fine birds, 
and. poor little Wren wonders how any 
sober-minded, sedate hen bird dares lilt 


her eyes to these lords of creation. 


A MERE MAN AS A LOVELY WOMAN 


The above picture is not without interest and has 
a bearing on the article on this page. It shows 
Charles Bell, the most striking figure in the parade 
held in Philadelphia recently for the best female 
impersonator. Bell is a designer of women’s cos- 
tumes. He created the above costume for himself 
and carried off the special civic prize at the 
Mardi Gras celebration 


A Few Twitters by an Early Bird. 

EAR MR. EDITOR,—Will you 
permit me a few pecks at a 
Turning Worm? This seems-to 
me to be an envious creature 

exhibiting something of a grudge towards 
the gentler. sex for having i in these present 
days secured a monopoly of ‘ gorgeous 


raiment.” Rearing an ignoble ‘head he 
spits forth spite, “declaring that “now 


woman has taken unto herself the sphere 
of dress and adornment ”’ she has * failed ”’ 
to equal men. Yet surely it is nothing 
new for woman to have entered into that 
sphere. We have many irrefutable proofs 
showing that in bygone times woman as 
well as man succeeded excellently well in 
enhancing her natural charms by the aid 
of dress. 

From the earliest ages feminine attire 
has been both picturesque and beautiful, 
and one has little doubt but that even 
one’s prehistoric sisters would also con- 
trive chic effects out of the simple accessories 
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at their disposal. Now if the modern maid 
is in reality the guy your correspondent 
would make her out to be, surely there 
would be an appreciable breaking away 
of those strings wherewith her bow 
is furnished? Such is not the case, the 
wearer of the Merry Widow hat proving 
herself fully as seductive and desirable as 
ever did the graceful damsel of ancient 
Greece, whose attire is considered to have 
Leen the acme of perfection. 

The “craving for something new”’ is 
justified by the fact that “variety is the 
spice of life.” Variety is stimulating.. The 
same garnish used day after day wearies 
the eye. After all, the costume of our 
“natural protector” is in no way. exempt 
from the charge of change, misdirected 
efforts which result only in making bad 
worse. Time and again tentative efforts 
have been made to peur the ugliest por- 
tion of that ugliest of habiliments—man’s 
evening dress—by knee breeches. But 
man, lacking the courage of his sisters, by 
which they cast aside the old for the new, 
has refused to leave the sheltered seclusion 
of his nether garments. Perhaps with 
reason. For it may be he dreaded the 
added time and trouble rendered necessary 
in making good his badly-shaped calves. 
Surely the simplicity of line so much com- 
mended is well exemplified in the leg 
coverings of man. Yet this garment can- 
not be called beautiful. 

A woman’s skirt, no matter how badly 
cut, will always be a thing of greater 
artistic worth than that garment which 
varies in shape from the flowing lines sug- 
gestive of a Jack tar to the skin- tight 
skimpiness beloved of a groom. Nor is 
this all; for fashion may ordain that the 
extremities of the twin nether garment 
must be strapped down around the heel of 
the boot, rendering these portions as much 
of a mud trap as the too-long skirts of 
woman. Contrariwise it may be correct 
to turn up the hems olf the trousers in 
orler to display several inches of bony 
ankle encased in socks of outrageous 
brilliancy. 

With what scorn have the hats of 
woman been attacked; yet what example 
do we find shown by the lords of 
creation? How often, alas, doth his 
hat ill become his face? For if the vote- 
less follow one another in a_ sheeplike 
adoption of some particular style, what 
must one say of man? For him there 
exists no great choice, which is a serious 
matter in the eyes of a student of facial 
types. How limited his choice—the tile, 
the. bowler, the sailor, the billy cock 
varieties, and the cap. A woman with 
her vast numbers. of shapes to choose 
from must now and again be suited, but 
what are the chances of a man? Yet 
knowing himself unsuited by any of this 
meagre choice of head-gear not one 
among these brave mates has the courage 
to create a fashion and make it his own. 
No, no; the hat with the pudding-basin 
crown and the soup-plate brim being the 
thing, whether he be mushroom-faced, 


turnip-headed, or swelled-headed,:he is 
equally ready ‘to exploit it. 
And the hair beneath the hat. At 


present fashion’s command is that it be 
severely flattened down. For this end the 
hair brush is thoroughly soused in a ever 
of water—an effectual method of impart- 
ing the wooden-head-and-no-brains look 
of a Dutch doll; and hair fashions 
certainly play an important part in the 
equipment of a male. 
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THE HUSBAND’S HORROR; OR, THE VERY LATEST FROM PARIS. 


Mantel 
“MY DEAR, | SIMPLY MUST HAVE A NEW GOWN nae 


The Parisian world of fashion is always determined to find fresh ideas that will delight, and in the above pictures we see more than ever copies of the 
old styles idealised. Flowing silk, mousseline légére, and velvets are the note of the moment, and flowers of silver and gold are to be seen in the 


beautiful draperies shown above. Silk fringes and expensive pearl trimmings adorn many delightful evening gowns. The above models. which are 
absolutely new, are by Margaine Lacroix 


of 


THE PATEL ER 


RELAND is on the up grade. Business 
hums, new industries are started, and 
all around may be seen marked signs 
of energy and enterprise. And this 

pushful spirit is to the fore in social affairs 
as the Dublin season now holds its own 
in our annual round of gaieties. Several 
reasons can be given for this betterment. 
No doubt the chief cause is that a more 
friendly feeling exists between the two 
countries, and—for we are practical folk 
—smart mothers with débutante daughters 
have learnt the uses and beauties of a pre- 
liminary canter. Nowadays many well- 
known girls come out at hunt balls during 
the winter, or if this is thought too 
previous they are presented at the vice- 
regal Court before they curtsey to their 
Sovereign at Buckingham Palace. Hence 
the Irish season grows in importance. 
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ord and Lady Aberdeen are, of 
course, the central figure of the 
mise-en-scéne at Dublin Castle. Lady 
Aberdeen has already received her 
tribute in these columns, but there 
is yet a word to be said on this 
gracious personality. She belongs to 
the old school and makes duty and 
not pleasure the watchword of her 
existence; and she is one of the few 
women who, without beauty of feature, 
has a face made vividly attractive by 
its bright smile and keen intelligence. 
Much has been written on her good 
work done in Ireland, but everyone 
may not know that she has founded 
a seaside hotel for working people at 
Littlehampton in Sussex. In fact, she 
is what has been termed one of our 
“noble hotelkeepers.” Board and 
lodging are supplied at ros. a week, 
and the place is called the Green 
Lady Hostel. 


Lod Aberdeen is also a unique 

specimen of humanity.’ He owns 
high rank, great wealth—and a con- 
science. He has been twice Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and _ once 
Governor-General of Canada, yet he 
lives “ the simple life,” and like several 
Scotch peers is a rigid Presbyterian. 
In fact, he acts as elder in the parish 
church at Methlie and has often 
preached a sermon in the private 
chapel at his place, Haddo House, 
Aberdeenshire; and he is a good 
landlord, and even extends his care 
to gipsies and other such - genial 


marauders. Then he owns a ranch in 
British Columbia, said to be of great 


value, and this he has named Guisachan, 
after the place in Scotland that once 
belonged to his brother-in-law, Lord 
‘Yweedmouth. 
& % 

N imic sovereignty is often more splen- 
4 did than the genuine article. Much 
state is kept at Dublin Castle and a vice- 
regal household is maintained. The sea- 
son lasts for about six weeks and winds up 
with a big ball on March 17, St. Patrick's 
Day. This year February 2 will see the 
first levée of 1909. There are usually 
several levées and drawing-rooms, many 
dinners, some big balls, and one or two 
small after-dinner dances, which latter 
are prized for their greater exclusiveness. 
A brilliant sight is afforded by the vice- 
regal procession on the occasion of a ball 
or drawing-room. ‘This state progress 
makes its way through a long suite of 
rooms and is headed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Lady Aberdeen, followed by 
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the members of their houschold, the 
guests at Dublin Castle, and a few other 


important personages; and a_ sort of 
enclosure, known as “the pen,’ is 


arranged where smart ladies sit during 
a drawing-room. 
“he big balls are apt to be over- 
crowded but are done with much 
magnificence. The men present appear 
in Court dress or in uniform and the 
women wear feathers in their hair, but 
no veils or trains. A crimson rope is 
stretched across the room and held by 
a couple of sergeants of one of the regi- 
ments on duty, and this divides the room 
in two for dancing purposes. The sheep 
and the goats are always carefully divided 
on these occasions. A buffet supper is 


Lafayette 


LADY WELDON 


served in the long corridor, and the salt 
of the earth as represented by their 
excellencies and the Castle “set’”’ eat 
their supper in the octagon room that 
leads out of St. Patrick’s Hall. At the 
ball given on March 17 business begins 
with a country dance to the strains of 
“St. Patrick’s Day,’ and more or less 
shamrock is worn by Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, their guests, and the general 
company. 


he viceregal household includes some 

interesting personalities. Sir Anthony 
Weldon now holds the post of State 
Steward and Chamberlain to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He is an Irish baronet with 
a charming wife and a place in county 
Kildare. le shoots and hunts, is fond of 
music, and sings comic songs in first-rate 
fashion. Lady Weldon is smart, pretty, 
red-haired, and dresses to perfection. She 
acts and recites cleverly, is musical, and 
whistles in birdlike style to her own 
pianoforte accompaniment. She also has 
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social talents, gives dinners during the 
season and in summer a garden party at 
Kilmorony, her country place, the gardens 
of which are noted for their masses of 


blo-som. 
M: Walter Waring is Master of the 
Horse, and he and his wife, Lady 
Clementine, now spend most of the year in 
Ireland. Mr. Waring, who answers to the 
name of “ Jumbo,” is a big, fair man, very 
rich, who hunts, shoots, goes alter chamois 
in Tyrol, fishes, and plays polo. Lady 
Clementine Waring is only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Tweeddale and is a 
bright, clever woman who sings and acts, 
talks well, and seems keen on politics of 
the Liberal persuasion. She has been one 
of our society women editors and once 
owned a magazine for children called 
‘City Sparrows.” Her little girl is 
named Clematis, a pretty flower name 
and a play on her own cognomen, 
Clementine. Lord Herschell acts as 
private secretary to Lord Aberdeen. 
He isa man of parts, a traveller, a 
musician, a sportsman—and unmar- 
ried, He spent some time in Ceylon 
and in Persia, and then decided to 
goin for politics. He isa first-rate 
pianist, plays solos well, and has often 
conducted orchestras; also he shoots 
and fishes, and plays polo and cricket. 


ord Herschell is only son of the 
ereat Victorian lawyer who was 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home - Rule Lord 
Chancellor. He now holds the post 
of a-lord in waiting. Then Lord 
Haddo, Lord Aberdeen’s eldest son, 
has some office at the viceregal Court. 
He is a quiet, thoughtful man whose 
health has been somewhat delicate. 
After he came of age he decided to 
take up agriculture, and soon showed 
himself keen on questions of high 
farming. Lord Aberdeen rebuilt an 
old house of his estate for his eldest 
son and Lady Aberdeen had it fitted 
and furnished in the most comfort- 
able manner, and at this house of 
Schivas he and his wife spend most 
of their existence. Lady Haddo is a 
middle-aged woman, clever and cap- 
able, with a pleasant face and a 
eraceful manner. Oddly enough she 
married her first husband when Lord 
Haddo was only four years old. 


The wife of the State Chamberlain to the Viceroy, in fancy dress 


S a 


ublin is a gay city during its short 
spring season. General Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, Commander of the Forces, and 
Lady Lyttelton will most likely entertain 
at the Royal Hospital. Lord and Lady 
Iveagh are also much to the fore as they 
are the only peer and peeress who have 
a town house in Dublin, and two of their 
sons also have homes near the Irish capital 
—Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Guinness (the latter 
perhaps the best-dressed woman in Dublin) 
at Glenmaroon and Mr. Walter and Lady 
Evelyn Guinness near Castleknock. The 
above remarks are, of course, without 
prejudice to Lord Pembroke’s fine place, 
Mount Merrion, which is not far from 
Dublin. Then several of the Irish nobility 
rent houses for the season or else take 
rooms at the Shelbourne Hotel. Among 
these are Lord and Lady Wicklow, Lord 
and Lady Meath, Lord and Lady Powers- 
court, and Lord and Lady O'Neill. Lord 
and Lady Annaly live at Luttrells- 
town, which is within easy reach of 
Dublin. 


THE TATLER 


LIVELY LEGER. 


MDLLE. LEGER OF THE THEATRE DES CAPUCINES, PARIS Ath 


Mdlile. Léger is one of the most successful and charming of the younger generation of actresses in Paris and is rapidly making a name for herself 
in musical comedy 
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Aubrey Beardsley. 
T was a late president of the Royal 
Academy, we believe, who one day 
whilst standing with a fellow acade- 
mician before a shop window in Bond 
Street, where some drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley were being exhibited, was heard 
to exclaim, “ Well, you may call them 
eccentric, you may call them grotesque, 
ugly even, but look—look at the line!” 


Fos 


‘The Story of his Short Life. 
M. tr. Robert Ross in his charming 
and valuable monograph on 
Aubrey Beardsley (John Lane) reveals 
to us a Strangely fascinating and 
attractive personality. While having 
the merit of being a whole-hearted 
admirer of the late artist, Mr. Ross 
admits that to judge his work will 
always evoke feelings varying from 
admiration to contempt. “Many,” 
he says, “ who have the highest per- 
ception ofthe beautiful see only the 
repulsive and unwholesome in the 
troubled, exotic expression of his 
genius.’ We agree with him that 
the supreme achievement of Beards- 
ley is that “he has decorated white 
sheets of paper as they have never 
been decorated before; whether hung 
onthe wall, reproduced in a book, or 
concealed in a museum they remain 
among the most precious and exquisite 
works in the art of the,nineteenth cen- 
tury.” In conclusion Jet us add, too, 
that it is quite in the fitness of things 
that the interesting little book should 
issue from that firm of publishers 
which years ago launched the ill- 
fated but intensely clever “ Yellow 
Book” upon an _ unappreciative 
world. 
te i a 
* Rita.” 
[t is impossible not to admire 
“Rita.” Had she a sense of 
humour—which she has not—one 
might even learn to love her. But at 
auy rate she takes herself very seri- 
ously. She imagines her mission in 
life is apparently to “ unsmarten”’ 
the smart set, and even if the general 
public has got a little weary of her 
time-worn battle cry it is impossible 
not to admire the vigour with which 
she still continues her onslaughts 
against an enemy never anything else 
than apathetic. 
““The House Called Hurrish.” 
AS a novelist she is a perfect master 
craftsman in machine-made_ types, 
and she has read her Wilkie Collins to 
some advantage as well. Yet she is one 
of the most readable novelists we have, 
and her latest books, ‘‘ The House Called 
Hurrish” (Hutchinson), should obtain wide- 
spread popularity. There is not space 
here to describe the story at length, but 
the probable reader will be glad to know 
it contains all the authoress’s well-known 
ingredients. The scene is laid in Ireland. 
The hero isa young, wild, lovable Irishman, 
gallant though somewhat  inconstant, 
and the heroine is tall and beautiful, her 
glorious auburn hair and rosy lips setting 
all the men around her palpitating with 
love. There is also a wonderfully lovely 
morpho-maniac of the worst and most 
terrible type, a sinister maid who helps her 
to obtain the dangerous drug, and a‘con- 
sequent fatal overdose one night imme- 
diately followed by a wrongful accusation 


The well-known author and dramatist. 
pernel’’ will be remembered as one of her most successful 


DOO]|S 


of murder against the heroine. From 
thence onward—as the humble reviewer 
says at the moment when he has begun to 
skip—the interest of the story is well 
sustained.” Everybody should read this 
latest from “ Rita’s” pen as a truly excit- 
ing if somewhat melodramatic narrative ; 
it is of the best the authoress has given us. 


“ce 


Bassano 


THE BARONESS ORCZY 


works 


For or Against. 
All those persons who are in any way 
interested in tariff reform, either 
for or against, should most certainly read 
Mr. L. S. Amery’s instructive little booklet 
entitled “The Fundamental Fallacies of 
Free Trade.” ‘There is much in it that is 
interesting and suggestive to thought and 
not a little which will prove highly 
instructive to people interested in this 
much-debated question. 


A Handy Little Book. 

iy he Levantine Riviera” is the title of 
a useful little guide book, by Mr. 

W. J. Beeby and Mr. Reynolds Ball, 

published by the latter gentleman. It is 

small, nicely bound and printed, and 

contains some éxcellent photographs of 


the winter resorts from Genoa to Pisa 
as well as a map of that beautiful 
country. 
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Piquant but Unpleasant. 
r. W. Teignmouth Shore has written a 
clever if decidedly unpleasant book 
in “ The Pest,” recently published by Mr. 
John Long. There is absolutely no charm 
in any of his characters, and they are all 
apparently devoid of any moral sense 
whatsoever; but the book is the work of 
an observer of a certain type of life 
and character, and if the atmosphere 
is somewhat stifling and decidedly 
torpid there is no doubt whatever 
that the great public who like this 
class of fiction will welcome it en- 
thusiastically. Its ultimate destiny 
is doubtless to join that class of 
shilling novel which carries the 
portrait of a flamboyant female upon 
the cover, whose contents shock the 
majority of people, but which every- 
body reads and which incidentally 
brings a perfect fortune to the railway 
bookstall. 
Sayings from ‘‘ The Pest.” 
2 ost men find reason when their 
impulses have ceased to be 
temptations.” 

“A cynic is simply a man who 
has learned that impulses should be 
restrained by reason.” 

“Two rules she laid down for 
herself—never to lose control over her 
emotions, and always to remember 
that the most powerlul woman is she 
who seems most weak.” 

“An old maid is usually delight- 
ful. She has the ripeness of vears 
without the rottenness of experience.” 

““The average man rubs along all 
right with the average woman. It’s 
when you get a man above or below 
the average that the trouble begins.” 

“There are only three wines worth 
drinking—Rhine wine when you want 
to be inspired, claret when you want 
to be stimulated, and- champagne 
when you want to remember the days 
when you were young and innocent.” 
Sayings of the Week. 

“ Tvew women can draw a straight 

line. None can argue in it.” 
““The important attitude of men to- 
wards women alter all is to love them, 
not to understand them.’’—M race, by 
E. Temple Thurston. 

“Youcan fool a girl, but a widow 
always knows.’—As QUEENS ARE 
‘Wen, by Anne Warner. 

“Tt is rather nice that there should 
be a few people with no sense of duty or 
responsibility4.they make one feel young.” 
—Tue Crmper,'by E. F. Benson. 

“Only angels are perfect, and they pay 
the penalty for being perfect by being 
angels.’—TnHe BiinpNEss oF ViRTUE, by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 

“There are three loves that make and 
keep the world—the love of man and 
woman, the love that draws families into 
nations, and the love that holds the world 
to God.” —Onr Immortatity, by H. 
Fielding Hall. 

“The American duchess is a deservedly 
popular institution—-good for the duke 
and improving for the American.” — 
Cousin CINDERELLA, by Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

“Many women have ruled the world by 
the might of their beauty. Many more 
have gained the world and lost Heaven— 
for the same reason.—F Lowers oF Fire, 
by G. B. Burgin. 
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By George Belcher. 


DINNER. 


AT SCOTCH 


‘*How’s it going, Fred?” 


“Rotten! Only a few ’apence, and they’ve pinched the decoy bob | put in the plate” 


IOI 


led MANIA T Is 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 


Our Open Letter. RAK VITI. 


Y LADY,—* Lam the little-known 
wife of a well-known man,’ 
was the modest remark of Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, wile of the 

famous multimillionaire. And to my mind 
this phrase aptly expresses yourown retiring 
personality. However, for a few minutes 
you must needs come to the fore as I 
mean. to write your record and then to 
offer a few friendly observations. 

Every rule has its exception, and vour 
marriage gives proof that the union of 
cousins is ~by no means always un- 
lucky. You started in life as Miss 
Adelaide Guinness, daughter of the 
late Mr. R. S. Guinness of Deepwell 
near Dublin, and it seems an open 
secret that in those days your means 
were of the smallest ; indeed, at one 
time you lived at Brighton in a style 
of great retirement. However, Fate 


smiled, and your cousin, then Mr. 
Edward Guinness, fell in love, pro- 
posed, and was accepted. Even at 


that time—in 1873—he had amassed 
a fine fortune, so a little smooth-haired 
Cinderella soon became a fairy prin- 
cess. Rapid changes in life are said 
to be a test of character, and in many 
ways—I will not say in all—your 
nature seems but little damaged by 
opulence. For instance, you never 
spend, to excess or throw away 
money unnecessarily, there is no 
push about you, and you like a quiet 
life and scorn the arts of sellf- 
advertisement. Then as a wife and 
mother your record is beyond re- 
proach, also you work for others, and 
take an interest in politics and in 
various forms of charitable enterprise. 

Some folk maintain that a woman’s 
character will in time mould her 
appearance, and if this be so your 
face and form can amply prove the 
truth of the dictum. For you are 
small and slight, with dark hair, 
always neatly dressed, a low, solt 
voice, and a quiet, dignified manner. 
In fact, to my critical eye there isa 
touch of quaintness in your sweet but 
prim little face, and the huge diamond 
crown with which it is often surmounted— 
the Puritan and the plutocrat—make a 
curious contrast. However, in everyday 
life you dress in the simplest manner, and 
wear splendid jewels only on important 
occasions. But as may be guessed tliese 
are of fabulous value, and your three-row 
necklace of priceless pearls is worth the 
proverbial king’s ransom. Indeed, the 
pearls are said to rival in size and beauty 
those of Lady Lansdowne, Lady Cork, and 
Lady Rothschild. 

The social side of your life shall 
receive our first consideration. Wealth 
has its duties as well as its pleasures, and 
the cares of hospitality are a burden to 
the modern millionaire. And of late 
your health has not been of the best, so 
most of the Pparty-g giving is now not in 
London but in the ‘country. You enter- 
tain splendid parties at Elveden Hall in 
Suffolk—this name, by the way is pro- 
nounced El-den—and also at 80, Stephen’s 
Green, your residence in Dublin. And 
there you seem something of a queen, for 
as it happens Lord Iveagh and Lord 
Pembroke are—since Lord Ashbourne sold 
his house—the only peers who have homes 
of their own in Dublin. 

But we all have our faults, and now I 
want to say a word on the subject of your 
perhaps undue exclusiveness. You are a 


No. 


good woman, an actively charitable 
woman, and a lady in the best sense 
of that misused word, but although your 
husband is one of our wealthiest peers in 
the United Kingdom yet his title is recent 
and only dates from 1891. But all the 
same you have gone in for a severe smart- 
ness and a proud reserve which can only 
be equalled by that of our typical grande 
dame, the Duchess of Buccleuch. : 
For instance, when you give a ball in 
London the numbers are rigidly kept 


Chancellor 


LADY IVEAGH 


down as you refuse to invite anyone who 
is not a personal acquaintance. As 
regards women this plan may work well, 
as an unknown and unsampled lady is 
apt to spoil the look of a smart entertain- 
ment. But how about dancing nien and 
the golden youth of a rising generation? 
As a well-known hostess once said, “ It’s 
hard to keep pace with the boys”; 
certainly it must be impossible if 
“invites ’ are only sent to men who have 
been your guests on previous occasions. 
And we women feel injured as we cannot 


get cards for our “best” men, and—if 
mothers—not even for our girls’ most 


eligible admirers. In fact, a row of wall- 
flowers is what I saw at one of your best 
entertainments. Needless to say you never 
“ borrow a list,” and: still less do you seek 
the services of Mr. William Gillett. 
Now to my mind this seems a little bit 
airified. But no doubt you get a reward, 
for your parties, if dull, are reckoned 
among the most exclusive in London. 
And I must give you credit for fine 
taste as the reception-rooms in Grosvenor 
Place are lighted by the so’t radiance of 
countless wax candles, and gas or even 
electric light is unknown as an illumina- 
tion. In this, by the way, you do but 


follow the lead of the Dowager Lady Bute - 


and of Lady Londesborough. 
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—Lady Iveagh. 


And your good taste comes out in 
other ways as regards house arrangement 
and decoration ; for instance, in Grosvenor 
Place the priceless pictures are not, as is 
too often the case, relegated to a state 
dining-room or to an ill-lighted picture 
gallery. No; you elect to have. precious 
pictures in your own private sitting-room, 
and there may be seen such gems of art 
as a charming Gainsborough which shows 
George IV. as a tiny child and also Sir 
Joshua: Reynolds’s famous portrait of a 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton. And 
here again you have—perhaps uncon- 
sciouslv—imitated a worthy proto- 
type. Lady Ellesmere pursues the 
same plan at Bridgewater House. In 
her own sitting-room, which is most 
simply furnished, appear such world- 
famous pictures as, amongst others, 
Raphael’s masterpiece, “La Sainte 
Famille au Palmier.” ee 

Well, now I will turn to your 
domestic life and everyday amuse- 
ments. You are the mother of sons, 
and these three much-loved boys are 
each happily married. The eldest, 
Mr. Rupert Guinness, took as his wile 


Lady Gwendolen Onslow, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Onslow ; the second 


wedded Miss “ Chloé” Russell ; and 
the youngest married pretty Lady 
Evelyn Erskine, a daughter of Lord 
and Lady Buchan. And you give 
-these ladies splendid presents and. are 
the kindest and best of mothers-in- 
law. In these days every woman 
seems to have her special pets on 
which she bestows time, trouble, and 
much money. Most of us go in for 
dogs and cats, but you prefer birds, 
especially parrots. Tour of them are 
kept in Grosvenor Place, and these 
are fine specimens, have good plumage, 
talk well, and carry on the most amus- 
ing conversations. One bird makes 
a remark, the next answers, while a 
third contradicts, and a fourth settles 
the question. And they even use 
French phrases and have quite a 
correct accent. 

But country and not town is your 
favourite residence. Of late you have 
stayed much at Heath House, Hampstead, 
a charming semi-rural abode which Lord 
Iveagh purchased from Lord Glenesk. 
And+ you are never happier than when at 
Elveden, a splendid place once owned by 
the late Maharajah Duleep Singh. Here 
you receive big house parties, and with 
the other ladies often join the shooters at 
luncheon, arriving in magnificent motors, 
and everything is done in a marvellous 
manner. Luncheon is served in a_ big 
tent with a boarded floor laid down, the 
meat and entrées are handed in hot-water 
dishes, ice is provided to cool the cham- 
pagne, and the various coverts are linked 
up by a telephone. Your husband, Lord 
Iveagh, is a fine shot and a real good sort, 
but the above remarks remind me of one 
of his peculiarities. He has a strange 
habit of never wearing a hat when out 
shooting, and the story goes that on 
one occasion a certain royalty was so sur- 
prised to see his host hatless in a down- 
pour of rain that he twisted up a hand- 
kerchief and placed it on the head of this 
erratic sportsman. But he is the best of 
husbands, a clever man of business, and a 
noted philanthropist. He is worth some 
trouble.— eon sincere Sain, CanpDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF MINTO 
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THE TRIALS OF FOOZLE. By Will Owen. 


The Caddie: Now ain’t yer glad yer didn’t go to the pantomime? 
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SOME BOXING NOTES AND NOTIONS 


A Fortune in Modern Boxing. 
N America prizes in the fistic world 
are, generally speaking, very much 
larger than is the case over here, and 
although I need scarcely say that 
such “plums” as £6,000, win, lose, or 
draw, which Burns received in his recent 
unsuccessful contest with “the Big 
Smoke,” Jack Johnson, are very rare, yet 
at the same time if he keeps steady and 
does not get spoilt by success your boxer 
“way over the water” should be 
able to amass something of a fortune 
ina few years, so that when his career 
as a fighter closes he has only himself 
to blame if he finds it necessary to 
make tracks for the nearest workhouse 
and ring the front-door bell. 


Small Purses in ‘‘ the Good Old Days.” 
[2 the old days, however, both in 

England and America and, indeed, 
all the world over. wherever boxing 
was practised, purses were so small—I 
have heard it said that the services 
of an oculist and a microscope were 
necessary to see them—that your 
professional boxer had the greatest 
difficulty in living on what he earned 
in the ring and, asa matter of fact, 
was generally dependent on his backer 
for the necessaries of life. To put it 
very mildly this was, to say the least 
of it, far from a dignified position for 
your fistic artist to be in, and in con- 
sequence, kuowing that the business 
was not a remunerative one, no in- 
telligent man had much inducement 
to adopt the career of a fighter. 


Big Gate Receipts. 
appily, however, for the good 
name of what many sportsmen 
consider the most truly “sporting ” 
pastime in the world things are now 
different, and to-day a successful boxer 
does not have to fight for a mere 
pittance. If he isin the forefront of 
his class, no matter whether he be 
light-weight, middle-weight, or heavy- 
weight, he fights for a fortune; in 
one of my contests with “Battling 
Nelson,’ whom I have twice defeated, 
the gate receipts exceeded £9,000. 
The result is that better men have 
taken to fighting as a means of 
livelihood and boxing itself has neces- 
sarily improved, for fighters are 
recruited from a more intelligent class. 


now 


The Modern Science of Fisticuffs. 


“ A re the fighters of to-day better than 

those of years gone by?” is a 
question that I have often been asked. 
Well, when one looks back at such past 
masters of the fistic art as Jem Mace, Peter 
Jackson, John L. Sullivan, and Charlie 
Mitchell he would be a bold man indeed 
who would dare say that the modern 
fighter is superior to his predecessors. 
Still, one must bear in mind that a modern 
boxer possesses the advantage of all the 
new ideas, the modern footwork, the new 
guards—in fine, everything that makes for 
advancement. On that account if for 
none other it is safe to say that fighting 
to-day is more scientific and requires more 
thought on the part of the boxer. Tactics 


employed in the ring are more varied.and, . 


therefore, more skill is required. 


By Jimmy Britt. 


Improved Methods. 
ut are boxers themselves any better? 
Well, in my own humble opinion, 
given for what it is worth, I do not think 
they are fora moment. Methods of boxing, 
however, have improved but not the 
fighters, though as a class fighting men, 
especially in America, have improved 
mentally. Still, I have a strong notion 
that if champions of old such as Mace, 
Sullivan, or Mitchell were to find them- 


JIMMY BRITT 


The famous American light-weight boxer who has made over 
£30,000 in the boxing ring and who in appearance is far 
more like ‘‘'a man about town” than a boxer, 
way, is now in training at Stonebridge Park for a match 
with Summers, the well-known English light-weight boxer 


selves reimbued with youth, trained by 
modern methods, they would as surely be 
able to come out ‘“‘top dog” over the 
fighters of to-day as they did over their 
own contemporaries. 
The Boxer Not a Hooligan. 

have noticed with nota little surprise 

since I have been over in England 

that there are not a few people who still 
seem to imagine that a=boxer is a sort of 
hoodlum as we say in America, or hooligan 
as you call him over here. This, how- 
ever. I think is an injustice to modern 
exponents of the fistic art, many of whom 
are men of good education and recruited 
from quite a different class to the rowdy 
hoodlums of days gone by. Your boxer 
of to-day is not a. rowdy or a bully as 
experience has taught him that he does 
not have-to be a tough outside the ring in 
order to be a good man inside of one. 
His matches, too, are made on acdifferent 
basis altogether. 
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Britt, by the 


‘* Bashers” who are Brainy. 
Woea prizes were small it goes without 
saying that your boxer was almost 
bound to “wait around with his hat in 
his hand” so to speak as he was practi- 
cally dependent on his backer. But to- 
day such is not the case. An intelligent 
man who takes up boxing as a profession 
—-the ‘profession’”’ of boxing is more 
thoroughly understood in America than in 
England — knows his drawing powers 
better and is therefore’ more capable 
of commanding a high price. And 
alter all, surely it is only a question 
of common sense that if the general 
public will flock in such large num- 
bers to see two men box that the 
gate receipts swell to anything from, 
say, $30,000 to $40,000, and even 
more, those two boxers are not going 
to be content with fighting for a few 
pounds, 
Make Hay While the Sun Shines. 
No I can think of many far more 
pleasant professions than that 
of a boxer, and therefore those who 
take up this calling must have some 
sort of compensation for their self- 
denial and strenuous existence. A 
boxer, too, must realise that his term 
of usefulness in the ring is necessarily 
very limited, and if he is a wise man 
he will adhere to the old adage, 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” 
In order to do this he has to live 
a very abstemious and careful life 
both in and out of training, and I 
fancy that many of the arm-chair 
critics who declare that “boxers are 
‘ hopelessly overpaid nowadays” and 
so on and so forth would probably 
altogether alter their opinions if they 
had to regulate their lives from the 
point of view of self-denial as severely 
as does a boxer. 
sie te tie 
A Question of Time and Opportunity. 
till, although the life is a hard 
one there are far worse pro- 
fessions, and one day soon, now that 
interest in boxing has been so greatly 
stimulated in England, I fully expect 
to see England turn out a long series. 
of champions. Until, however, more 
substantial remuneration is offered it 
is obvious that there is no particular 
inducement for fresh blood to come 
forward. However, it is only a ques- 
tion of time and opportunity, and per- 
sonally I shall be very much surprised if 
in the future a big match does not attract 
as many members of the publicin England 
as it does in America. And now one last 
word, please do not put down boxers. 
to-day as toughs, rowdies, and hoodlums,,. 
because, believe me, they are not “of that 
tlk.” | [o-d8t 


A Successful Revival. 
M*s Evelyn Millard’s revival of The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula has 
proved so successful that when her tenancy 
of the Garrick Theatre terminates at the 
end of the month she will transfer Anthony 
Hope’s comedy to the Criterion Theatre, 
where she will commence her season on 
February 1. No date can be fixed for the 
production at the Criterion Theatre of 
Robert Hichens’s new play, The Real 


‘Woman, but we hear the cast will be an 


unusually powerful one. 
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BUSINESS WORRIES. By Charles Harrison. 


Assistant: There’s some new people ordered this fish. Shall | leave it without the money? 
Fishmonger: No; write c.o.d. on the bill 
Assistant: Wot’s the use of that when it’s plaice? 
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STATUES THEY SHOULD 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


A Possible Cure. 

GREAT artist complained the 
other day that people who buy 
pictures are apt to lay out money 
in. purchasing old masters instead 

of encouraging the modern painter. I am 
not competent to criticise this department 
of art, but I have my own views about 
statuary, and we all know that most of 
the modern statues to be seen in the streets 
of London—and of other cities also I have 
no doubt—are objects of derision. Few of 
those who deride these works take the 
trouble to investigate the problem and to 
find out what it is that displeases them. 
Let me therefore suggest both the cause of 
their See and a possible cure. 


Not Up to Date. 
he fact is there has been no real 
advance in this department of art 
for'centuries. A modern statue should be 
up to date, and should not be a stiff, life- 
less thing always in one fixed position. 


Even the sculpture of the early 
Greeks showed, according to a 


learned critic, ‘“‘archaic stiffness, 
evidenced in the position of the 
foot in striding, with the sole com- 
pletely touching the ground, and 
the unemotional and stony smile on 
the masklike face.’ These faults 
are to be seen on every side in the 
stone or bronze effigies which afflict 
the streets of London. Look at the 
statue of Mr. Peabody, the philan- 
thropist, for instance, in the City. 
There he sits, a benign gentleman 
arrayed in a frock coat, trousers, 
and modern boots, with legs crossed, 
always the same, winter and summer, 
in sunshine and in-rain. He wasa 
very good man, but one gets tired 
of him. 


Why Not Try Clockwork? 


he reader may say impatiently 
that one cannot have moying 
statuary; but I ask, why not? We 
have all seen those delightful and 
ingenious little tin men who at 
Christmas-time are made to walk 
about the pavement to the joy of 
children and grown-up people alike. 
I am convinced that it is not beyond 
the wit of the modern mechanician 
to apply the same methods to a 
bronze statue. Possibly it might 
not be convenient to have such 
things walking about in a general 
way, but. I can conceive nothing more 
impressive than a march past of statues 
in Trafalgar Square on some occasion of 
national rejoicing. Moreover, they could 
be made to move their arms, turn their 
leads, and so forth without leaving the 
pedestal. 


Military Salute or Hornpipe. 
[ magine what a sensation would be 
created if the bronze effigy of some 
great warrior could be made to salute as 
the crowd passed by or if the statue of 
some mighty admiral could favour us with 
a few steps of the hornpipe. Shallow 
people will dismiss this as impossible, but 
it is nothing of the sort. It is only a 
question of money, and il that were forth- 
coming I will undertake to say that the 
inventors who make what are called 
automatic toys could fill our streets with 
statues waving their arms, bowing like 
flip-flaps, or dancing as might be 
required. 


Clockwork Orators. 
here would be a fine opportunity for 
adding a few clockwork orators in 
Parliament Square who would touch the 
palm of one hand with the finger-tips of 
the other, and would indulge in all sorts 
of oratorical gestures, finally resuming 
their seats amid loud cheers from the 
populace. It is worth trying. 
& 
Another Suggestion. 
I have for quite a long time advocated a 
system of removable heads for public 
monuments. ‘The reader must be aware 
that some statues outstay their welcome. 
The gentlemen whose memory 
perpetuated have ceased in some cases to 
attract, and they have begun to bore. 
Well, my plan is that in future all statues 
should be provided with what may be 


called general-purpose bodies and de- 
tachable heads. Thus when the late 


eminent Smith had had a fair show and 
when the passing citizens yearned for a 


HARD LINES 1! 


A full-grown mouse, shown above, recently caught in a trap 
endeavoured’ to escape through a wood knot hole measuring 
only ¥; of an inch in diameter, but without success. 
great difficulty the head was pressed back through the hole and 
the mouse as a reward for his plucky efforts given his liberty 


change the head might be taken off and 


another head representing the late and _ 


equally eminent Jones could be popped on 
in its place. In this way money would be 
saved, an element of variety would be 
provided, and many a man who is now 
not commemorated at all might have a 
month’s fame. I feel sure that if my 
method were made generally known it 
would appeal not only to the taste of the 
public but also to that love of fair play 
which is one of the most amiable traits of 
the British character. 

% % 
Good Business, too. 
M oreover, it strikes me that there are 
s potentialities of advertising in this. 
Gentlemen prominent in the business 
world could have their heads, together 
with a brief explanation of the nature of 
their business, on view for a certain length 
of time at a fixed charge. There ‘is 
nothing degrading in this, or it should 
not be regarded as degrading. 


Tob 


is thus” 


It was with 


A Rational Proposal. 
e allow the names of great business 
men to be flashed out in electric 
advertisements all over London every 
night ; why, then, should we shrink from 
letting their statues appeal for support 
and patronage to the passer-by? Only 
unreasoning prejudice could oppose so 
rational a proposal, especially when 
obviously there is almost any amount of 
money in it. 


Talking Statues Also. 
i have already pointed out what a moy- 
ing scene we might have in Parlia- 
ment Square if a number of right hon. 
bronze images were wound up and then 
turned on gesticulating in front - bench 
style. The effect would be enormously 
increased if by some combination of the 
phonograph and the megaphone the images 
in question were made to bawl some 
message to the unthinking multitude. 
And no sane man will deny that this 
could be done easily.’ Ata time of 
general election we might have two 
or three dozen of these metallic 
talking men, representing popular 
politicians, fixed up inside New 
Palace Yard, and they could make 
speeches through or over the rail- 
ings. They would probably say the 
most dreadful things about each 
other, and yet there would be no 
danger of their quarrelling. More- 
over, if some wag were to put the 
phonograph of one statesman into 
the figure representing his opponent 
the result would be ver y entertaining. 


Appropriately Coloured. 

[t may be objected that you 
cannot get a realistic repre- 

sentation of a white man in bronze, 

but to that I reply that you can 


have the figures appropriately 
coloured. Certain exquisite critics 
may cry out that this would be 


vulgar and would be degrading to 
art, but I beg to inform the ex- 
quisite critics that they do not 
know what they are talking about. 
The ancient sculptors did not disdain 
colour, and according to Pliny it is 
the fact that Praxiteles owned up 
like a man that he was much in- 
debted to the circumlitio, or touching 
up, of his works by the painter, 
Nicias. Indeed, there are to this day 
traces of red and gold on the sandal 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles, showing that 
the original was a gaudy bit of work 
belonging to the twopence-coloured rather 
than the penny-plain stvle of art. Surely 
it is affectation for us to pretend that our 
taste is better than that of Praxiteles. 
‘i io i 


Winking the Other Eye. 
ndeed, it is well known that many of the 
old artists were employed in colouring 
statues—painting their garments, sandals, 
armour, weapons, snoods or head wrap- 
pings, as well as the lips, hair, and beard, 
and giving a light reddish tinge to the 
cheeks. It was all done with discretion, 
of course, and lam not advocating any- 
thing outré or excessive. Moreover, it used 
to be customary for the old sculptors to 
represent the sparkle of the eye by inlaid 
precious stones or enamel, but in this 
direction our knowledge of electric light 
and appliances gives usa great advantage, 
for we might have glass eyes illuminated 
so as to shine in the night. 
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TATTLINGS FROM THE PACKS. 


Barrett 
THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER WITH THE RUFFORD se 
And the Hon. George Wyndham snapped at a recent meet. The duke, who On left is seen Lord Manvers, the master, Mr. George Foljambe (in 
has happily recovered from his illness, has reappeared in the hunting-field centre), and Mr. Ripon Brockton, a famous Notts sportsman of the old 
with a moustache school (next him) 


Barrett Wilkinson 
TWO FEMININE FIRST-FLIGHTERS THE BARONESS VON ECKHARDSTEIN 
Miss Elwes (on grey mount) and Miss Grace Smith out with the The late Sir J. Blundell Maple’s daughter, chatting with her daughter, the 
Rufford Baroness Kathleen, at a recent meet of the Blankney at Lincoln 


Barren Barrett 


TWO KEEN SPORTSMEN MORE RUFFORD PERSONALITIES 


General Warrand, an Indian Mutiny veteran (on right), and Mr. Wagstaff at Miss Smith (on left) and Mr. Candy (in centre of group), both prominent 
a recent meet of the Rufford members of the Rufford 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA 


II._THE CYNIC AND THE DEBUTANTE. By Oliver Wentworth. 


HERE is something not altogether 
aristocratic about a duchess in a 
dressing gown. In this case the 
dressing gown was purple and so 

were the cheeks of the duchess—the one 
from dye, the other from wrath. Eva 
might be the pluckiest girl in the midlands, 
but at half-past eight on the morning alter 
the ball she felt her mother’s wrath a trifle 
overpowering. It exploded before the 
maid, and Eva had a horror of down- 
stairs commentaries. The passport of 
the servants’ hall has genuine social value. 
However, the domestic was consigned at 
least as far as the other side of the key- 
hole, and fortunately the portiéve was 
heavy. 

Having cooled, both physically and 
mentally, Eva herself was not sure that a 
bath in a muddy lake in the wee hours 
after midnight in midwinter was pro- 
pitious either for her own personal appeatr- 
ance or that of her frock, especially when 
both had to be subsequently paraded 
before some hundreds of guests at her own 
coming-out ball. 

Even mothers in their daughters’ eyes 
are sometimes right—by accident—and 
when the duchess said, ‘“‘ You made your- 
self look perfectly ridiculous. A pretty 
fright you were trailing in like a bedrag- 
gled weed. Whatever will the county 
think ?” 

“T don’t care,” asserted Eva, but there 
was a suspicious twitching of her eyelids 
which contradicted her tone. Bravado 
spoken without confidence is like a govern- 
ment’s threat to resign; it carries no con- 
viction. 

“You've disgraced your whole family. 
Do you suppose one of your ancestors was 
ever ina pond at two in the morning—- 
with a younger son too—and the pond not 
weeded since the Jubilee? If that is how 
you begin your social career, Heaven only 
knows what you'll aspire to,” thundered 
the duchess. 

“An ascent in an airship with a 
German princeling might soothe my soar- 
ing ambition,” Eva replied with sarcastic 
flippancy. “ But what’s the good of making 
a fuss?” 

“Fuss! As if I ever said a word! For 
thirty-three years I have asked your father, 
‘Do I ever say a word ?’ and he has never 
replied. I suffer all the humiliations put 
upon me by my family in Christian 
silence.” 

This same Christian silence for the 
next ten minutes was eloquent in caustic 
denunciation. By this time the girl was 
tuned up to the verbal boxing match in 
which the gloves were certainly of the 
thinnest. But when Eva reached the 
dining-room: door, having left the duchess 
confronting a boiled egg on a tray up- 
stairs, her equanimity was completely 
restored. 

There was only one early occupant of 
the breakfast- table, who hailed her with, 
“Good morning, Lady of the Lake.” 

Sir Desmond Wiston was known to all 
his friends as Cynic because of his caustic 
way of saying dry things. . As a matter of 
fact he was an idealist. At thirty-five to 
be an idealist a married man must be 
mated to a beautiful but cold woman who 
does not care for him. ‘Therefore he has 
ideals he has never realised. If he were 
married to a woman who adored him and 
had eyes for no one else he would be 
supremely happy. Still, he would not 
be an idealist but a happy realist. 
Idealism clothes cynicism in a glittering 


verbal attire like harlequin’s suit encasing 
a fine-drawn athletic fellow. 

Everybody except his wife liked Sir 
Desmond. She repeatedly told him and 
showed him that he bored her. In con- 
sequence he was 50 per cent. more stupid 
when she was present. He admired her, 
and if he did not appreciate their semi- 
detached mode of matrimonial copartner- 
ship he let it drift in order to avoid a 
scene. Fora while a woman can afford 
to neglect being tactful to her husband 
when she finds he will do anything—after 
the manner of man—to avoid a row. Sir 
Desmond took everything easily except 
sport and writing novels which only 
attained a limited circulation. 

In appearance he was one of those men 
who ought always to wear a blue suit 
though he invariably looked a gentleman. 
He was not tall enough to appear loose- 
limbed nor short enough to provoke com- 
ment. He might have worn a_ short- 
trimmed beard had he been a bachelor, 
and he had a comfortable manner of 
always appearing to create a téte-d-téte 
with a nice woman even in a crowd. To 
Eva he was devoted, and she liked him 
immensely so long as his wife was not 
present. 

“T suppose even a mermaid wants 
some breakfast when she looks so fresh 
after rising from the waves.” 

“Cynic, I’ve heard quite enough of 
that.” 

“You'll never hear the endofit. You 
are socially labelled as the maid of the 
pond until you marry.” 

“And then?” with a fiery face. 

“You ll be a duck either in or out of 
water according to the success attending 
your matrimonial investment.” 

“JT could kill Lord Arthur for not 
knowing how to drive.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? 
another lobster cutlet.” 

“No, thanks. The silly ass wanted to 
press my hand and therefore let go the 
steering wheel. Wheugh! We did make 
a splash when we went in.” 

“T always thought you would when 
you came out.” 

“Cynic, don’t try to be clever. I can’t 
stand it at breakfast. I’ve already had 
twenty minutes of mother.” 

“Tn full cry without a check! I can 
imagine her pounding along all the de- 
nunciatory paths that lead to your social 
excommunication.” 

“Well, I had bad luck you must 
admit.” 

“ Bad luck always attends the foolish.” 

‘What was the harm of my folly?” 

“The harm of coming to grief. No- 
thing matters except results. Upon results 
attend consequences, and the consequences 
of one tiny incident may goon all through 
life. Now, all this is the consequence.” 

‘Yes. 

“Of flirting in the wrong way.” 

“What?” 

“You should never flirt.” 

“JT was not flirting,” 
interrupting. 

“Naturally. No woman ever considers 
she flirts. Others do, but according to 
herself she only has flirtations which are 
entirely made by men. Well, you should 
never let a man make a flirtation in such 
a way that his attention is not concen- 
trated on you.” 

“Tf it had not been I might not have 
been in the lake.”’ 

“That was due to a division of atten- 


Have 


indignantly 
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tion. A car has feminine susceptibilities ; 
if she has not a man’s attention she skids. 
If you want a man’s’attention you should 
not divide it with a car.” 

“Tam sure I did not invite—— 

Oh, I know what Eve said to Adam 
about the serpent.” 

“Tf you mean to say—— 

“Well, you may be the new Eve who 
knows a good deal in a delightfully vague 
way ere she emerges from the Eden of the 
schoolroom.” 

“A schoolroom Eden! you can’t think 
how dull that was.” 

“So was Eden to Eve because she had 
only Adam. Believe me a woman only 
likes one man so long as she can parade 
him under another woman’s envious eyes. 
There were no other women in Eden, 
hence Eye's ennui.” 

Lady Eva perched herself on the arm 
of a big chair in front of the fire. Sir 
Desmond, with his back to that fire and 
engaged in filling a pipe, thought she 
looked uncommonly dainty. 

“Cynic, could you ever resist saying 
a sharp thing or forbear to do a 
kindness.” 

“Saying sharp things is my form of 
getting mental exercise. Giving myself 
the pleasure of being of use to other 
people is my way of selfishly affording 
myself an almost gratuitous feeling of 
sell-satisfaction.” : 

“T wonder if you would have been 
nice to marry, Cynic?” 

“Probably not. Iam certain I should 
not get a good character in my _ pre- 
sent situation. Now, if it was you, 
Débutante.” 

‘** Should I be nice to marry?” archly. 

“You'd be a confiture to be scrunched 
up and devoured.” 

“Well, you can’t yourself digest your 
cannibalistic menu.” 

“No; that’s the fault of civilisation. 
Millions of people before George Meredith 
have felt that marriage should be on 
lease——”’ 

“Have they not acted on the assump- 
tion?” 

“My dear, it ought to be properly 
legalised. One should be able to have 
a lease of a pretty woman for a regular 
term of years, renewable by consent or 
ceasing without causing comment.” 

“Then you think 1 ought to be able 
to take a husband as I take a furnished 
apartment.” 

“Precisely. And you ought to be 
able to dismiss him just as you dismiss a 
servant.” 

“Tt might have its inconveniences ; one 
would never know who belongs to who.” 

“Oh, there could be three-monthly 
purple books giving the temporary allo- 
cations.” 

“How absurd you are,” laughing. 

“Not at all. A hundred years hence 
your great-grandchildren will regard us 
as fossilised puritanical Edwardians for 
not having the temerity to please our- 
selves.” 

“And —the outcome?” blushing a 
little. 

“Children? Oh, the State could look 
after them, and all mothers who wanted 
their own should keep them, and the rest 
go to schools under the care of those 
extra-sweet dear women who _ never 
marry—we all have some in our acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Yes, angels with white hair, low 
voices, and the happiest temperament, the 

(Concluded on p. ii) 
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FERRETING OUT FOOD FRAUDS. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT PROTECTS THE PUBLIC FROM FRAUD 


A general view of the Government laboratories, which are situated near the Law Courts. In this laboratory a large staff of chemists is continually 

engaged in testing milk, butter, and foodstuffs, samples of which have been forwarded by the various sanitary and health officers all over the United 

Kingdom, In this way a very necessary and useful check is kept upon supplies of food. Owing to the excellent work done by this department the 
standard of quality of food supplies is much higher in the United Kingdom than in any country in the world 


HOW THE PURITY OF ENGLAND'S BEER IS TESTED—TWO. INTERESTING PICTURES 


Since the ‘‘arsenic-in-beer” scare a clever instrument has been devised which is used in the Government laboratories and which immediately detects the 
presence of the slightest trace of arsenic. Our photographs show testers at work on various beverages, samples of which have been sent in from all 
over the kingdom 


TESTING CIGARETTE PAPER THE GOVERNMENT COLD STORAGE 
Inspectors daily purchase samples of cigarettes and cigarette papers. In this apartment in the Government laboratories samples of various foods 
These are sent to the Government laboratories, where they are analysed and beverages are stored until they are tested 
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NEW PORTRAITS Tike LOVELIE: 


MDLLE. LINA CAVALIERI, THE 1} 


Mdlle. Lina Cavalieri made her operatic début in London at Covent Garden last summer. For some years previously she had been a noted music-hall star and one of the most celebrated 


hearing her singing was so struck with the loveliness of her voice that he offered her an engagement on the spot. Afterwards: when the fame of her beauty reached Paris, she was 
sensational operatic debuts in Pari 
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T PRIMA DONNA THE WORL 


| 
i - Lalhe Charles 
| 


COMPARABLE ITALIAN DIVA | 


he was once a worker in a cigarette! factory in Rome, and it was during her brief moments of repose that the rial of a café concert 
she 


of Parisian beauties. Of Italian origin, she : 
gaged by the director of the Folies Bergere as an anti 
, London, and New York 


dote to the success of La Belle Otero at a rival house. Then followed some years’ hard study in Italy and the subsequent 
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WHEN NATURE LETS HERSELF G 


Fohnsiont 


A SNOW PLOUGH AT WORK—A RECENT SCENE ON THE CAITHNESS RAILWAY 


17 4el 
Sot = 


Johnsson 


A TRAIN SNOW PLOUGH AT WORK é AJYAB HARBOUR, INDIA, WRECKED BY A CYCLONE 


A NATIVE RESIDENCE IN LOWER BURMA DEMOLISHED BY A CYCLONE 


The appalling forces of Dame Nature when her mood is angry have been emphasised with overwhelming effect in the recent earthquake in southern Italy. 
In a comparatively less degree the above pictures are of interest. During the recent snowstorm some remarkable scenes were witnessed, and in Scotland 
especially the snowfall was so severe as to practically bring all means of transit to a standstill. From further south come the two pictures next in order, 
a pathetic record of a typhoon that recently visited the Aracan coast in general and the seaport town of Ajyab, Lower Burma, some 250 miles adjacent 
to Calcutta, in particular. The cyclone completely wrecked the harbour and town. Huge trees were uprooted, and hardly any building over a radius of 
fifty miles stood unaffected. The smaller towns near the coast have been completely swept out of existence and thousands of natives rendered homeless 
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Prattlings Paris s 


A Strange Combination. 


O you know a funny little café 
called. Fisher? Probably you do 
not; it is neither chic nor par- 
ticularly respectable, but you 

may come across it by chance wandering 
about the neighbourhood of the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, and if chance or curiosity 
makes you cross the threshold of chez 
Fisher you may be rather amused by 
the milieu you find yourself in. Two or 
three couples are swaying 
to a very charming waltz 
tune quite adequately 
played by a microscopic 
orchestra, the space is very 
limited, and the little tables 
are packed close together 
to. accommodate a some- 
what polyglot clientéle. 


Music as a Digestive. 


AN few. well-known boule- 
vardiers, some ultra- 
respectable Britishers, who 
may have wandered in by 
accident or have been at- 
tracted there because—and 
this is the point of the 
story—Fisher, the proprie- 
tor, patron, or what you 
will, is par excellence: a 
musician and has com- 
posed a number of haunt- 
ing waltzes, and as the 
evening wanes generally 
consents to -vocalise them 
in a very charming and 
artistic manner; in fact, he 
is quite a popular “turn” 
at the Paris music-halls. 
Why he should have started 
a shabby little café is his 
own business, and he pro- 
bably has the best of rea- 
sons—that it is a paying 
business. 
; at it ea 
A Popular Scoundrel. 
Antté Briilé is quite the 
> most attractive jeune 
premier in Paris, and has 
found his way to the hearts 
of the public by represent- 
ing the vdle of the fasci- 
nating chevalier d’industrie. 
Raffles was the first of the 
class and now it is Arséne 
Lupin who is the delightful 
sinner. So successful is M. 
Brdlé in the latter véle that 
it is difficult to imagine 
anyone else coming near 
him. Mr. Frohman is evi- 
dently of this opinion, for he has ap- 
proached him with an offer to play the 
part in his American production of the 
play which is to take place some time 
during September. M. Brialé is quite 
willing to accept the offer, but he is a 
little doubtful whether he can master 
English in the time. The Ecole Berlitz 
will guarantee his being proficient in the 
language in a considerably less period 
than he has for study. 
““Monna Vanna.” 
Mattice Maeterlinck’s poetical drama 
has been converted into an opera 
by M. Henri Février and has just been 
produced at the Opéra. “The Belgian 
Shakspere.’” was not present at the premiere 
but was lotus-eating beside the Cdte 
d’Azur with his wile, Georgette Leblanc. 


Actress, authoress, and wife of the famous French writer. 
drawing all Paris to the Théatre des Arts in a play of her own, ‘‘En Camarades” 


Madame Maeterlinck. 

VY 2etertinck has just finished a beau- 
tiful Scriptural drama, the central 

figure of which is Mary Magdalen, and 

which character will probably be created 


on the stage by Madame Georgette 
Leblanc. The style of writing is exquisite, 


phrases polished by a master: hand, and 
the haunting presence of Christ dominates 
the play though it is never manifested on 
the stage. 


MADAME COLETTE WILLY AS PAN 


The New Chevalier. 
Mes Maurey, whose name is familiar to 
English ears as being the manager 
of the Grand Guignol, has just’ been 
decorated with the Légion d’Honneur, 
and a big supper has been arranged in 
his honour at Noél Peter's. Restaurant, 
to which everyone is invited who is 
willing to pay 15 francs for the privilege. 
M. Antoine is going to speak, and the 
élite of the world of art and letters has 
signified its intention to be present. 
Parisians are a peculiar people. 
% Ea 
A Great Musician. 
[frnest Reyer is dead, and his death 
means a great loss to France and to 
the world of music generally. His two 
best - known operas are Sigurd and 
Salambé. : 
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Madame Willy is now 
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° By 
A. Chance. 


Retarded Recognition. 
Like Wagner he had to work hard and 

wait long for recognition ; it took 
him twelve years to get a hearing at 
the Grand Opera House, Paris. Like 
Wagner, too, he went to the same source 
for his libretto of Sigurd. Salambé, of 
course, was taken from Flaubert’s master- 
piece. 

® ® ® 

The Chemin de Fer du Midi. 


lis line has no luck, or 
rather the people who 
travel by it have none. 
Torty-seven accidents in 
seven months is breaking 
the record with a vengeance. 
Fortunately the casualties 
were not as numerous in 
proportion ; only eighteen 
unfortunate people have 
been actually killed in the 
forty-seven accidents, but 
more than a hundred will 
carry uncomfortable “ sou- 
venirs ”’ for the rest of their 
lives. However, the grand 
total compares favourably 
with any single American 
example. 
at tt ah 
The Book of To-morrow. 
~o-morrow soon becomes 
to-day with the merci- 
less, persistent. march of 
time, and probably the 
Vicomte de Guichen's book 
ison sale now at every 
bookseller’s on the boule- 
vards. It is well worth read- 
ing, for though Paris 
groaned under the Regency 
it is certain truth that 
failure and affliction are 
more productive of dramatic 
interest to the onlooker, 
the listener, or the reader 
than success and happiness, 
and the chronicles of ‘ the 
king of roués” with his 
magnificent debaucheries, 
his. prodigal insouciance, 
followed by his final de- 
plorable and ignominious 
collapse, will help prove 
the argument. Colonel 
Haggard wrote quite an 
interesting book about the 
Regency, but the Vicomte 
de Guichen has the extra 
advantage of being more 
or less akin to these faded, 
foolish creatures of a bygone 
century. 
3 th @ 


The Nakedness of ‘Words. 


We heard a great deal some time ago 

concerning the nu au thédtre. Kvery- 
body who was anybody held up their 
hands in’ holy horror and cried ‘‘ Shock- 
ing!” and it takes a good deal to make a 
Parisian use this word unless, of course, 
he- happens to be learning English, when 
he emits it at every opportunity. Well, 
what was the result? Some lovely ladies 
were had up, fined, or put in prison, and 
the game went on as merrily as before. 
Trotting round the different music-halls 
we have [failed to see any difference what- 
soever. The other night we dropped into 
the Capucines to see the new revue by 
Rip entitled O Gué! L’An Neuf. Well— 
one longed for the darkness of Bayreuth 
and hoped that the English lady sitting 
near did not know French. 
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THE WAG OF THE WORLD—THROUGH DISTORTED GLASSES. 


FRAC 
{, oF 
i Wee icant 


‘““ANTI-ROOSEVELT POLICIES” 


IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


Puck” has amusingly ‘hit off’ the visit of the irrepressible Roosevelt to South Africa by showing 
the animals filled with anxious forebodings busy taking out 
policies of insurance 


“tuck? 


IN THE GERMAN JAM CLOSET 


Wilhelm: Ach, mutter, | promise dot | von’t do id 
again. Germania: Vell, rememper. 
| gifs you a goodt someding vot you von’t forget 


If you do, den 


THE YANKEE 


1909 MODEL 


President Taft is seen driving a Republican ele- 
phant in the shape of a car 


“ Simplicissimus” 


IT WILL COOL HIS HOT BLOOD 


Russia and Austria on the river bank are seen 

conversing of the escapades of the Servian 

Crown Prince. ‘‘Better let him drown, and any- 
how he’s used to skating on thin ice” 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


In a special number devoted to cartoons appertaining to motoring the American ‘‘Judge” includes 
the above gruesome cartoon apropos of the speed fiend and the resultant boom for undertakers 


THE UNCLE OF EUROPE 


A recent number of ‘‘Lustige Blatter” has the 

above caricature of the King. It is of particular 

interest in view of their Majesties’ proposed visit 
to Germany 


II4 


DEATH TIRED TO DEATH 


In the above cartoon, reproduced from ‘‘Le Rire,” 

War is speaking to Death: ‘‘Wake up, old girl.’ 

‘Leave me alone,” says Death, ‘‘] have been busy 
at Messina lately 
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bss pasar ; peal ARRESTED 
JAMES CARTER 2Co:... i | “ee SEEDS 
SEED GROWERS Bae  VELUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ; 
2357/3, HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. W.C. 


At the White City last summer we made our first demonstration before the public of one of the systems of how CARTERS TESTED SEEDS are tested. 

It is, we think, well known that our Seeds are tested before being distributed. Again they are grown at one of our Trial Grounds, at the same 
time as our Customers grow them, to full maturity, so that we may assure ourselves of the quality and trueness of each variety. By examining our trials from 
time to time we know exactly how the produce of our Seeds should appear in the gardens of our Customers all over the World, mz iking allowances for the various 
climates, and by the aid of our comparative tests (we try all British and Continental Seeds of repute) we can assure ourselves that our Customers are growing 
“the best and only the best.’’ 

In the above Miniature Trial Ground we are showing one of our three methods. and visitors had the unique opportunity of examining over 200 varieties of 
Annual Flowers, 120 varieties of Sweet Peas, and over roo different varieties of Grasses and Clovers as used for Lawns, Putting Greens and Agricultural purposes. 


The above shows 


HOW CARTERS TESTED SEEDS are TESTED by CARTERS. 


Apart from the Awards gained in International Competition, the produce of Carters Tested Seeds during seasons 1907-8 have won 
P is i g }07 


~@= 7418S PRIZES 7418 *@ 


First List, alphabetically arranged :— 


‘ 
No. of No. of No. of No. ot No, of No, of No, of No, of 
District. Prizes District Prizes. District. Vrizes _ District. Prizes. District. Irizes District. Prizes. | District Prizes, District Prizes. 
Aberdare .. .. 7 | Ashby dela Zouch 49 | Barrow Gurney .. 19 Bicester 7 | Brackley .. . 8 | Bromley .. $5 5 | Cambridge 1 Chilterns and 
Abingdon .. ., 25 | Ashford 8 | Barugh . .. 5 | Bickley 14 | Bradford-on-Avon 1 | Brookland .. 56 | Cannock & District 13 South Bucks .. 37 
Adderbury .. .28 | Audlem .. .. 6 | Basingstoke .. 220 | Billericay . 14 | Bramshot Ns 1 | Broughton (Hants 3) 10 | Cannock & Rugeley 15 | Chippenham an. 
Addlestone .. 14 | Avening 7 | Battle a Hite! A Birchinlee.. 9 | Brewers'Exhibition 12 | Broughton-in-Fur Cardiff a ty 4 | Chirk a 3 
Alfreton .. .. 13 | Axminster 9 | Beaulieu .. .. 9 | Birmingham 7 | Bridge Me ay 1 ness ise .. 24 |.Castle Ashby  .. 33 | Chobham .. Arad 
Alrewas .. .. 13 | Aylesbury... 78 | Beckenham .. 13 | Bisham 3 | Bridgend .. .. 56 | Brympton.. +. 21 | Castleford.. .. 24 | Claygate .. Spee 
Ambergate .. 28] Backwell .. 2 | Beckington ij aesb) Bishops Stortfor J 4 Bridgwater .». 10 | Buckingham ie 2 | Chard 15 | Claverley .. Fr l 
Amersham .. 85 | Baldock 20 | Beddington .. 19 | Bishops Waltham 14 Brislington Wei} Z3udock .. .. 16 | Cheltenham 25 | Clevedon . Se) 
Ansley Be .. 10 | Ballymoney ' 12 | Bedford .. -. 20 | Bilton A 15 | Bristol ie .. 5 | Burnham .. . J4 | Chepstow... +» 11 | Clutton RG 387. 
Ardingly .. .. 2] Bampton (Devon) 4 | Bere Regis .. 9 | Blaenavon 7 | Broadclyst ‘} 6 | Burton-on-Trent. 25 | Chertsey .. 11 | Codnor . Sar) 
Ash.. “hs .. 8 | Bampton (Oxon).. 46 | Betchton .. . 7 | Bourne 14 Brockenhurst .. 14 | Calne A .. 16 | Chesterfield : 5 Coleford .. er 1 
Ashbourne .. 5! Banff .. 41 ' Bibury ote .- 22! Boyle 8 | Brommam . 70 | Camberley +» 3} Chiltern Hills .. 14 ! Coleraine .. iter b 
RECENT PROMINENT INTRODUCTIONS. 
CARTERS CARTERS 
QUITE CONTENT TALL MAINCROP MARROWFAT PEA SUNRISE TOMATO. 
The Largest. Sweetest, and most Prolific Marrowfat Pea for Exhibition First-Ciass Certiricate R.H.S., as an Inpoor and Ourpoor variety, 
or the Table. Pods 74 in. long. rst Class Certificate R.H.S. 1906. 1905 and 1907. 
Price 3/G@ per pint, 2/= per } pint, 4/- per packet. Post free. Price 2/6 and 3/6 per packet. Post free. 
CARTERS CARTERS 


SGARLET EMPEROR RUNNER BEAN. | tarpceE-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS. 


The Longest Smooth Exhibition Scarlet Runner, with pods 154 in. long, 
hanging in clusters. It is very prolific, and of a most refined flavour. 


Price 4/6 per quart, 2/6 per pint, 1/= per packet. Post I'ree. Price Slug GCA.w and 1/= per packet. Post I’ree. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Samesh orci, HG 231, 238, & 97, High Holborn, London, England 


All the Finest and Up-to-Date Varieties, separate or mixed. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address—‘‘ Carter, London.’’ Telephone—332 Holborn. 


TY BRANCH—53a, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. | NURSERIES—HOUSTON ROAD, FOREST HILL, SE. 
ONLY CI (Opposite Mansion House Station). TELEPHONE: 941 BANK. TELEPHONE: 88 SYDENHAM. 
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THE ESCAPADES LADY EVA—continued. 


white nuns of the over- 
crowded marriage market.” 

“Débutante, it is you 
who are cynical.” 

“That's because I only 
know enough of life to see 
its injustices,’ answered the 
girl warmly, “ but you have 
lived long "enough to be 
able to: make excuses for 
those that I have no 
patience with.” 

“That’s it, Débutante. 
Youth lacks the patience, 
middle age loses enthu- 
siasm.”’ 

“And to combine the 
two, I suppose, is why men 
of forty are so apt to marry 
girls of twenty.” 

**Men marry the women 
who will have them and 
women marry the men they 
can get. It’s in that sort 
of muddle that life is 
worried through. Life and 
the British Government are 
the two biggest muddles on 
earth.” 

“ What is the solution ?” 
asked Eva. 

“Voluntary self-extinc- 
tion on a wholesale scale, 
which is impossible, or else 
a shortening of the life 
sentence passed by the 
clergy on ne two offenders 
against celibacy at the 
altar rails.” 

“But for those who 
are happily married ?” 

“There is no need for 


MR. STANLEY WILSON, M.P., 


LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


AND MR. CLIVE WILSON, HIS BROTHER, TWO PROMINENT 
MEMBERS OF THE HOLDERNESS 


COMES OUT ~ 


A ppt 


laws for the happy because 
they are too happy to want 
to break any regulations, 
but you cannot make the 
unhappy happy anyhow— 
at least, not for long.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because either happi- 
ness or unhappiness is not 
caused’ by circumstances 
but’ by the way circum- 
stances are affected by our 
temperament, and tempera- 
ment- is a sort of moral 
complexion.” 

““T see,” said Eva. 

Then the Cynic asked 
as he caught sight of her 
puckered brow, ‘‘ What are 
vou puzzling over?” 

“Twas wondering 
whether marriage on lease 
would not be awfully 
tiresome to the man who 
is by temperament a 
bigamist.” 

“He might get more 
variety, but he would not 
have his present feeling 
of playing leapfrog with 
morality.” 

“And the law. Don’t 
forget the law, Cynic.” 

“The law can always 
be forgotten by those who 
put themselves outside its 
pale. The law exists for 
communities, not for indi- 
viduals. That's where 
monarchs and pretty 
women get such a fright- 
fully unfair advantage.” 


A rare combination—both DELICIOUS and ANTISEPTIC. 


Tastes good, does good ;—because we know how 
to make an efficient dentifrice with a pleasing 
Your mouth does not need to have a 
medicinal taste, and it won't if you use Colgate’s. 


TWO SIZES, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 6d. & 1/-. 


flavour. 


COLGATE @ CO. (Est. 1806), Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


i 


Sample sent for one penny. 


Children enjoy brushing their teeth withit. Itcleanses 
thoroughly without scratching and gives a perfect 
polish to goldwork. Our rectangular opening Ee) 
is more economical than the old round opening 


Mention this paper. 
British Depot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


